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GEORGE CLINTON MILLER. 


TuE Hon. GEORGE CLINTON MILLER died on Saturday last at 
his home, No. 303 West Ninety-first Street, of pneumonia. He was 
born in this city and edu:ated in the public schools and Lawrence- 


demy, New Jersey. 
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Captain of Com 

phew nd Regiment, National Guard. .He was an ex-Mayor of Fan- 
wood, N.J., and a member of the Colonial and Merchants’ Clubs, 
also an active ber of the Society of the Founders and Patriots 
of America. 

colonial ancestry dates back to 1630, and the records of the 
family are raven in all the biographical and genealogical his- 

erica. 

"oases men who was universally beloved and respected, and 
will be greatly missed by his legion of friends. 








READING NOTICES. 


In our Education Number we published the advertisement 
of Johnson & Co, 84 John Street, this city, manufacturers of 
the Gem Steam and Hot-Water Heaters, which are sold at 
trade prices direct to house owners. Persons who are think- 
ing of —— their houses with heaters should write to 
Johnson & Co. for estimates for placing heating apparatus 
correctly. No injury is done to walls, ceilings or woodwork 
by placing the heating apparatus in your house. Full de- 
scriptive catalogue will be furnished, on application, to subscri- 
bers of THe INDEPENDENT. 








A. R. 'Battey MANuFAcTuRING Company, of 54 Maiden Lane, 
this city, whose advertisement appeared in our Education 
Number, are the owners of the Ralston New Process Still, 
which represents a new process of distilling drinking water. 
It produces, as has been well said, not only the purest aerated 
distilled drinking water, but water that is palatable, delicious 
aud refreshing. The price of the best Ralston Still is $10, 
and they are now in use in all parts of the country. Full par- 
ticulars ae goods, which are guaranteed to be 
satisfactory, can be obtained by sending for the descriptive 
catalogue at the above address. . 





More than 150 representative citizens, business and profes- 
sional men, of the State of Vermont, are members of the Ver- 
mont Development Association, organized in September, 1897, 
with the object of making known to non-residents the advan- 
tages of that State for both summer and permanent homes, and 
of initiating and promoting measures calculated to increase 
such advantuages. Ex-Gov. Carrvull S. Page is President, and 
Edward M. Barlow, Burlington, Vt., Secretary. An instruct- 
ive and handsomely illustrated book of 63 pages for free dis- 
tribution may be had at 353 Broadway, the office of the Cen- 
tral Vermont Railroad.—A dv. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


DIARY OF IHE WAR. 


Battle of Malate, July 31, reported Mon., Aug. 8. 
Spanish reply presented, Tues., Aug. 9. 

Peace Protocol agreed upon, Wed., Aug. ro. 
Coamo, Porto Rico, captured, Wed., Aug. to. 
Gibara, Cuba, occupied by Cubans, Wed., Aug. to. 
Spain accepts Protocol, Thurs., Aug. 11. 
Expedition to Isle of Pines, Thurs., Aug. 11. 
Spaniards defeated at Mayaguez, Thurs., Aug. 11. 
Peace Protocol signed, Washington, Fri., Aug. 12. 
Armistice proclaimed, Fri., Aug. 12. 

Manzanillo bombarded, Fri., Aug. 12. 

Hostilities ceased, West Indies, Sat., Aug. 13. 





The preliminaries for peace 
were definitely completed 
when on Friday, August 12th, at 4:23 P."4., 
the Protocol between the United States and 
Spain was signed in duplicate at the White 
House by Secretary Day and the French Am- 
bassador, M. Cambon, acting for the Spanish 
Government. The entire instrument com- 
prised 1,200 words, and only a summary of it 
was given out for publication, certain. points 
being withheld, relating, probably, to: matters 
in regard to which it was deemed expedient 
to maintain reserve. This summary covers 
essentially the same points as the conditions 
sent to Spain: (1) the relinquishing by Spain 
of all sovereignty over and title to Cuba; (2) 
the cession of Porto Rico and other Spanish 
islands in the West Indies, and of an island 
in the Ladrones, to be selected by the United 
States; (3) the occupation of Manila city, 
harbor and bay, pending the treaty, which 
will +‘ determine the control, disposition and 
government of the Philippines’; (4) immedi- 
ate evacuation of the West Indies, commis- 
sioners to be appointed in ten days and to 
meet at Havana and San Juan within thirty 
days to arrange and execute details; (5) the 


Peace Signed. 


appointment by the United States and Spain 
of not more than five commissioners each to 
meet at Paris not later than October Ist, and 
negotiate and conclude a treaty of peace; (6) 
suspension of hostilities by each Government 
on the signing of the Portocol. In accord- 
ance with this last point a proclamation had 
been prepared ordering the suspension of all 
hostilities between the two countries. With 
this suspension of hostilities went the re- 
moval of all blockade restrictions at Havana, 
Porto Rico and Manila, and of censorship of 
telegraphic and other dispatches from this 
country to the West Indies or Spain. 





The reply of the Spanish 
Government tothe conditions 
of peace, which was decided 
upon at Madrid August 7th, and forwarded 
immediately to Paris, reached M. Cambon 
at Washington Monday afternoon, August 
8th, but was not given to President McKin- 


The 
Negotiations. 


ley until lateon Tuesday. It was very long, 
requiring considerable labor for its transla- 
tion and preparation. There was fear lest its 
length implied some quibbling as to the con- 
ditions; but this appeared not to be the case, 
for on the next day Secretary Day and M. 
Cambon had no difficulty in coming to an 
agreement asto the terms of a Protocol, 
which should involve the conditions neces- 
sary to a suspension of hostilities and the 
negotiationsfor permanent peace. The Pro- 
tocol was immediately telegraphed to Paris 
and Madrid, on Thursday it was accepted, 
the acceptance returned, together with the 
necessary authorization for the French Am- 
bassador to sign in behalf of Spain, and on 
Friday afternoon the signatures were affixed. 
It had been intended that the formality 
should take place at the Department of 
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State, but President McKinley expressed his 
wish to be present, and the officials assembled 
in the library adjoining the Cabinet room. 
The document was in duplicate, each in par- 
allel columns of French and English, the 
English version occupying the first column 
of one, and the French the first column 
of the other. The first, signed by Secretary 
Day and M. Cambon, was deposited in the 
State Department archives; the second, 
signed by M. Cambon and Mr. Day, was for- 
warded at once to Paris and Madrid. As 
soon as congratulations were exchanged, 
President McKinley signed the Proclamation 
of armistice, and Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Allen and Adjutant-General Corbin 
hastened to their offices to start the tele- 
grams to the forces in Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines to suspend hostilities. The 
United States officials were to inform the 
Spanish authorities wherever possible; where 
they could not reach them the French Em- 
bassy undertook to send word through the 
French Consuls. 





Scarcely six months from the 
blowing up of the ‘‘ Maine” 
(February 15th) the Spanish 
possession of the West Indies ceased. An 
idea of the rapid march of events appears in 
a survey of the most important ones. On 
April 20th President McKinley sent to Ma- 
drid his ultimatum, and the next day diplo- 
matic relations ceased. The Blockade of 
Cuba was declared April 22d, and on the 
23d was issued the call for 125,000 volun- 
teers. April 27th Matanzas was shelled, and 
on the 29th Admiral Cervera’s fleet left the 
Cape Verde Islands. May ist Admiral 
Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet at Manila. 
May 11th came the fight at Cardenas, and 
the next day San Juan was bombarded, while 
a week later, the 19th, Cervera’s fleet entered 
Santiago. Acall for 75,000 more volunteers 
was issued May 25th. June 3d Lieutenant 
Hobson sunk the ‘‘Merrimac’’ in’ Santiago 
Harbor, and a week later the marines seized 
the entrance to Guantanamo Bay. General 
Shafter’s army, leaving Tampa June 12th, 
reached Cuba June 20th and disembarked at 
Baiquiri June 22d. Two days later was the 
battle of Sevilla, in which the Rough Riders 
were engaged, and a week later, July Ist, 
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came the battle of El Caney, the only severe 
battle of the war. July 3d Cervera’s fleet 
sought to escape and was destroyed. The 
first expedition to Manila had sailed May 
25th, followed by another two weeks later, 
which captured Guam in the Ladrones on its 
way, and on June 29th General Merritt sailed 
from San Francisco. July 9ththe Hawaiian 
Islands were annexed, and on the 17th 
Santiago city and province were surren- 
dered. July 25th General Merritt arrived at 
Manila and General Miles landed at Guanica 
and commenced the Porto Rican campaign, 
The next day came the Spanish request for 
the terms of peace, replied to by President 
McKinley on the 30th. Meanwhile Guanta- 
namo had surrendered on the 25th and 
Ponce on the 28th, while Admiral Camara’s 
squadron returning from its eastward trip, 
entered Cadiz. The Americans defeated the 
Spanish attack at Malate on July 31st. After 
a week’s consideration Spain sent her reply 
to President McKinley on August goth; the 
Protocol was drawn up on the toth, sub- 
mitted to Spain and accepted by her on the 
11th, and signed on the 12th, closing the 
war in 114 days, including the first and last 
days. 





With the rigid censorship of the 
press and telegrams still exer- 
cised in Spain, it is not easy to 
be sure of the exact situation there. The 
fact that the Protocol was accepted 80 
promptly, argues sincerity of conviction on 
the part of the Spanish Government, not 
merely of the necessity of peace, but of the 
practical indorsement of the people. The 
question of assembling the Cortes is still un- 
decided, tho it seems inevitable that it should 
be gathered before long. In the press there 
is a diversity of opinion. One paper prints 
the text of the Protocol surrounded by a 
deep black border, and affirms that without 
her colonies Spain will become a third-class 
power; and many others speak in the same 
strain. The Government issued an official 
statement, calling attention to what it 
hoped to secure for the Philippines, with 
the idea of calming the popular mind as 
much as possible. Some ofthe papers, how- 
ever, argue that the occupation of Manila 
scarcely indicates that Spain is to be 
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allowed very much of a free hand in the is- 
lands. ‘There has been an anarchistic plot 
against Sagasta’s life, and the reports of 
a Carlist uprising are increasing. In the 
Cabinet itself there is apparently difference 
of opinion as to the course to be pursued,and 
in general the situation seems to be very 
uncertain. The proposition for the return 
of Cervera’s men has not been favorably re- 
ceived, one reason, apparently, being the fear 
of the Government lest so many returned 
soldiers and sailors may have a disturbing 
influence. The military class in Spain and 
in Havana accept peace with very poor 
grace, asa dishonor to the army which has 
had, they say, no chance to show its valor. 
The business men everywhere, however, are 
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sistance but overcame it easily, and but for 
the signing of the Protocol San Juan itself 
would have been invested in a few days by 
land, while the fleet was ready to do its part 
by sea. General Schwan’s force advancing 
from Yauco drove the Spaniards through 
Mayaguez, occupying that place August roth. 
General Stone’s troops passing south from 
Ponce took Adjuntas and were approaching 
Utuado. General Wilson captured Coamo 
August goth, while General Brooke drove 
back the enemy from Guayama. General 
Miles was to join the forces advancing by 
Adjuntas to Arecibo, which isin rail commu- 
nication with San Juan. The news of peace 
reached General Brooke’s division just as an 
attack was to be made, somewhat to the dis- 
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glad of the result, and the common people in 
general approve, tho their ignorance of the 
real situation is often apparent. A few seek 
to console themselves with thinking over the 
difficulties the United States is going to 
meet, and which Sagasta says they can make 
more troublesome if they choose. 





The advance in Porto Rico 
during the week has been 
along four lines, which may 
be easily traced on the enlarged map of the 
island given this week: from Yauco toward 
Mayaguez; from Ponce toward Adjuntas 
and Arecibo; from Ponce toward San Juan 
by Coamo, and from Guayama toward San 
Juan. Each force encountered some re- 


The 
West Indies. 


gust of the troops. General Miles sent word 
immediately to Captain-General Macias, who 
acknowledged the receipt. In Cuba the fleet 
off Manzanillo had, determined to force the 
surrender of the place, and the *‘ Newark,’’ 
with several gunboats, entered the harbor on 
August 12th, following the channel very 
successfully. After full notice, so that non- 
combatants might leave, just as the bombard- 
ment was to commence the gunboats were 
drawn in shore by what seemed a flag of truce. 
They were attacked by the forts, and but for 
the bad aim of the Spaniards must have 
suffered severely. Then the bombardment 
commenced and lasted until evening, the 
‘‘Newark” keeping up occasional shots 
through the night. In the morning white 
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flags were numerous over the hills, and a 
message from the Spanish commander to 
Captain Goodrich announced the armistice. 





Fuller details of the bat- 
tle of Malate show that 
the American forces had been steadily ad- 
vancing their lines toward Manila when on 
the night of Sunday, July 31st, in a furious 
southwest. monsoon the Spaniards, estimated 
to number 2,500, opened a furious fire on the 
Tenth Pennsylvania, who replied. Re-en- 
forcements were hurried up, and for two 
hours there was heavy firing both by the in- 
fantry and artillery.. At one time it looked 
as if the advance American troops would be 
cut off by a dash of the Spaniards against 
the flank, and ammunition almost gave out; 
but the steady gallantry of the regiment and 
the quick re-enforcements drove the Span- 
iards back. Especially gallant was the ad- 
vance of the First California and Utah Bat- 
tery K, through a withering fire. There 
were a number of other attacks, but they 
were much feebler and easily repulsed. 
The loss of the American troops was very 
slight, the reports varying from eleven to 
fourteen killed and about forty wounded. 
There is no statement of the Spanish loss. 
The officers were much pleased at the con- 
duct of their troops in this first engagement 
as it gave an indication of what they could 
do. There was an impression that there 
would be an attack on Manila as soon as the 
‘*Monterey’”’ arrived; but there was none; 
and it was stated that there would be none 
until the coming of the ‘‘Monadnock,” due 
on August 12th, the plan being to place the 
two monitors only within range of the shore 
batteries and thus reduce the possibility of 
loss to the minimum. During the week 
there was no special change, and since the 
signing of the Protocol there has been no 
news. Word was immediately sent to Hong- 
kong, and a steamer was chartered to carry 
the news of peace to Manila. 


The Philippines. 





In view of the numerous let- 
ters received by him attacking 
Admiral Sampson for his al- 
leged injustice to Commodore Schley, Secre- 
tary Long has made public one of his letters 
of reply. In it he makes four points. (1) 


Sampson 
and Schley. 
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Admiral Sampson was selected for the com- 
mand of the squadron solely because of his 
peculiar fitness for the position, especially 
his well-known reputation as an ordnance 
officer; he made no effort to secure the 
place for himself. (2) The movement on 
Porto Rico was not intended to result in its 
capture, and theorders from the Departments 
were very stringent that the vessels should 
not be endangered. At that time Cervera’s 
fleet was free, the army was not ready to 
follow upany advantage, and to incur unnec- 
essary risk was deemed very unwise. (3) As 
to sending the ships into Santiago Bay Ad- 
miral Sampson had explicit orders not to 
expose his ships to injury from sunken mines, 
and this has been approved by all competent 
authorities. The fleet was always ready for 
any effective service and was drawn up ready 
for bombardment when the flag signal an- 
nounced the surrender of the city. (4) 
The Secretary calls attention to the variety 
and weight of the responsibilities resting 
upon the Admiral which covered not merely 
the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, but the 
whole blockade of Cuba, and refers to the 
marked skill with which every detail was 
planned and carried out. There is most cor- 
dial reference to other officers, every one of 
whom deserves unstinted praise; but that 
should not detract from the honor of the 
commanding officer. Captain Mahan has 
also written a long letter showing how the 
whole,plan of action, by night as well as day, 
was laid down by Admiral Sampson and was 
carried out in minute detail in the battle. 





The Navy Department 
has recommended to 
President McKinley a long list of promotions 
in the navy. This is usually done by a com- 
mission after examination of all the records; 
but in these cases the services are so con- 
spicuous that delay was deemed unnecessary. 
A commission will sit for further examina- 
tion, and there may be an additional list. 
Approved by the President the list will hold 
until also approved by the Senate. First 
come Acting Rear-Admiral Sampson and 
Commodore Schley, both promoted to be 
Rear-Admirals and advanced so that they 
follow in order after Rear-Admiral Howell. 
The chief effect will be that as Schley retires 
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four months. before Sampson he cannot be 
ranking Admiral ofthe Navy. Captain Philip 
is promoted to be Commodore following 
after Commodore Watson. Then come Cap- 
tains Higginson, Evans, Taylor, Cook, Clark 
and Chadwick, all advanced inline. Eight 
Lieutenant-Commanders, including Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Wainwright, areadvancedin 
line, and one lieutenant. Six chief-engineers 
are advanced, and one past assistant-engineer 
is promoted to be chief. Commander McCalla 
is restored to his rank as captain. There 
are also several promotions of marines for 
special heroism. 





Two weeks ago the 
morning newspapers of 
Chicago raised the price 
of their sheets from one cent in the car- 
rier districts to two cents each in both city 
and country. With them the Chicago 
Record—which for ten years had sold for one 
cent in Chicago, and which had forced all 
the other morning papers toa one-cent basis 
two years ago—raised its price also to two 
cents, Thereby hangs an interesting story 
of newspaper management. More than two 
years ago publishers of two-cent morning pa- 
pers in Chicago instituted a boycott on the 
Record, working through the city carrier 
service; but the boycott fell through of its 
own weight. Pressure then had been brought 
to bear on the publisher of the Record 
to come to two cents, but he had refused. 
The TZyrzbune, which had led in the 
boycott, then cut its price to one cent, 
followed by all the other morning papers. 
On Saturday, July 2d, the strike of the stereo- 
typers in Chicago left the ‘city without one 
daily paper printed in the English langauge. 
The arbitrary action of this union brought 
the publishers together in consultation. 
They were losing thousands of dollars a day, 
and agents were hurried in every direction 
to gather stereotypers from other cities to 
fill the places of the strikers whom the allied 
unions had not recognized. It was agreed 
that the publishers should stand by one an- 
other; that no papers should be printed 
until all could be printed; thatthe size of the 
papers should be uniform each day, until all 
the offices had been supplied with stereo- 
typers sufficient to equip the presses for full- 


Chicago Newspa- 
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sized papers. A pool was formed, and the 
expense of getting. these men together was 
divided among the papers. For five days 
not a paper was printed in Chicago, but 
within ten days the offices were running as 
usual, Somewhere out of this common mis- 
fortune of the strike, the publishers managed 
to come together, with the result that every 
morning paper went upto two cents on Mon-+ 
day morning of last week. 





The Commission appointed by 
Governor Black, to investi- 
gate the management of the 
work of improving the canals in this State, 
has made its report. It finds that of the 
$9,000,000 already appropriated and spent 
fully $1,000,000 has been improperly expend- 
ed, and that not less than $14,000,000 more 
will be needed to finish the work. The re- 
sponsibility for the mismanagement it places 
upon the Superintendent of Public Works, Mr. 
Aldridge,and the State Engineer, Mr. Adams; 
but it does not bring specific charges against 
either official. The criticisms refer chiefly 
to insufficient preparation, unskilful work, 
wrong classification, improper measurements, 
failure to make competency a test in select- 
ing inspectors, a dual system of inspection 
‘resulting in the duplication of work, delay 
in making public the prices of contracts 
when let, and an inadequate force allowed to 
the State Engineer. The preliminary survey 
is spoken of as costly and of little value. In 
many cases the Commission, notwithstand- 
ing careful personal investigation, were un- 
able to fix the amount of loss which, in their 
judgment, was entailed, and they make due 
allowance for the difficulties with which the 
department had to contend. With regard 
to the breaks they found some which might 
have been prevented, noting especially one 
at the city of Syracuse, and express their 
belief that they were due to carelessness or 
incompetence on the part of the engineers. 
The report is calm and judicial in tone and 
without partisan bias. 


The Canal 
Commission. 





Parliament was prorogued on 
August 12th until October 
2oth. The Queen’s speech ex- 
presses the hope of speedy peace between 
this country and Spain; refers to the lease 
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of Wei-hai-wei, trusting that it will conduce 
to the independence and security of China 
and the development of trade; alludes to the 
agreement with Russia and France to guar- 
antee the Greek indemnity loan, to the set- 
tlement of the West African question, to the 
arrangements for penny postage with the 
colonies, and the plague and suffering in 
India, notwithstanding which the general 
prosperity of that country is increasing. A 
survey of the record of the Parliament since 
February 8th shows that it has passed an 
Irish local government bill, including the 
same rights as are enjoyed in England and 
contributed $3,600,000 in relief of this year’s 
taxation; has madea step toward imperial 
federation by placing the imperial credit at 
the service of the crown colonies under cer- 
tain safeguards; has provided London for 
the first time with a teaching university; has 
added 22,000 men tothe British Army, and to 
the navy seven battle-ships, eight armored 
cruisers and twelve destroyers, and has shown 
a surplus revenue of over $18,000,000, Aill 
this, however, is overshadowed by the news 
from China. There is one chorus of fierce 
condemnation of the Government for allow- 
ing itself to be hoodwinked and beaten so 
thoroughly, to all of which Mr. Balfour re- 
plies that matters in China are engaging the 
serious attention of the Government, and 
that wherever there are English investments 
England will protect them, but that it really 
cannot go any further. Lord Salisbury, in 
much the same vein, remarked that the Gov- 
ernment couldn’t concern itself about rail- 
roads that English capitalists were afraid of, 
and then went to France for his health. 





The reports of the failing 
health of the Pope have in- 
creased of late and become more circum- 
stantial. According to a special dispatch 
from Rome he is so completely broken that 
he rarely speaks, and when he does his voice 
is very weak, and he isunable to write, work 
or follow the course of business in any way. 
Even thinking tires him, and prayers confuse 
him so that he has been observed to com- 
mence the same prayer ten times without 
noticing the repetition. Asa result there is 
intense excitement in the Sacred College 
among the candidates for the Papacy and 
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their supporters, and the Governments most 
directly interested. France, Germany and- 
Austria have ordered their representatives 
in Rome not to leave thecity. Theselection 
of a new Pope is especially important in view 
of the positive action taken by the Roman 
Catholic Church in connection with the So- 
cialist movement in Central Europe. 





The Anglo- Russo- Chinese 
question has entered on a 
new phase. After receiving 


China Snubs 
England. 


‘word from the English Government that it 


would be supported in refusing to accept 
Russia’s demand that the Newchwang Rail- 
way loan be canceled, the Chinese Govern- 
ment gave formal assent to all the condi- 
tions imposed by the Russian Ambassador, 
and as these conditions are in direct conflict 
with the terms of the signed contract, it is 
evident that England’s protest is.neither val- 
ued nor feared. The next day came a state- 
ment that the Peking Government has sanc- 
tioned the Belgian loan for the Peking 
Hankau Railway, despite the protests of the 
English Ambassador, and the day after that 
an English correspondent at Shanghai af- 
firmed that he had secured the terms of a 
secret treaty between China and Russia, 
in which China gives Russia the prepon- 
derating influence in all questions of com- 
mercial and internal politics, while Rus- 
sia will support China against all open-door 
demands. If true, this explains much that 
has perplexed observers of recent events. 
Russia is again seeking to get control of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs Department, and 
has secured the promise that in any mooted 
question the Minister of the country whose 
financial interests are the largest shall be 
arbitrator. With every railway loan in the 
Empire in her hands it is easy to see what 
power this would give her. The secret of 
all this is supposed to be the influence of Li 
Hung-Chang over the Empress Dowager, 
who has so recently assuined supreme con- 
trol. There is a report, as yet unconfirmed, 
that England has made a formal demand that 
Li Hung-Chang be dismissed for his anti- 
English influence and threatens to take the 
Taku forts and occupy Tientsin to enforce 
her demands, 





THE CALUMET OF PEACE. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 


[Tue Calumet, or ancient peace-pipe of the North American Indians, was not only smoked after the final making of 
peace by two tribes, but was a safeguard through all danger for the man bearing it. White traders were sometimes 
presented with calumets by the great men of friendly tribes, and these adventurers all took the precaution to fasten the 
long, stone-headed pipes to the bows of their canoes when entering strange streams. ] 


I see a giant calumet alight, 
Touched with God’s love for fire; 

The incense of its smoke, across the night, 
Gives us a new desire. 


So tired we are of valor in the field, 
4 Of blood, of horrid things 
That once were men. The maddened fighters 
yield 
To God, but not to kings. 


The fragrance of the Calumet of Peace 
Comes out to us afar; 

It brings our angered hearts a soft release, 
And kisses every scar. 


Again we hear the sounds we used to know— 
The voice of hearth and home; 

Again we see the turning maples glow 
Beneath their azure dome. 


A comrade sees his cotton-fields again; 
His wife beside the door 

Sings softly, and his dreams remember when 
She sang those songs before. 


I watch the vultures fade. The heavy guns 

Are silent for a space. 

And Love, from God’s 
Peace, 

Has hidden Horror’s face. 


Tampa, Fra. 
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INTERNATIONAL SENTIMENT IN CANADA. 


bg PROF. J. F. McCURDY, PH.D., LL.D. 


THERE are some general considerations 
which will help to explain how it is that the 
international feeling has not always been 
kindly and sympathetic. First, we must 
remember that while kinship of race is the 
strongest of all bonds of union, it #so abets 
and accentuates hostility and distrust. Sec- 
ond, when we speak of national prejudices 
we do not mean the feelings cherished bya 
country toward a country, nor by individuals 
in one country toward individualsin another, 
but by individuals in one country toward the 
other country itself. And while it is difficult 
enough to judge of individuals, it is far more 
difficult to judge of such a composite and 
varied corporate body asa great nation. It 
isvery hard to get adequate knowledge for 
the needed generalizations; it is mentally 
very difficult to form a just generalization; it 
is morally and sentimentally most difficult of 
allto generalize objectively and impartially. 
Third, in this particular instance of Canada 
and the United States we must take into ac- 
Count the special influence of neighborhood. 


What is so sagely said in ‘“‘John Ward, 
Preacher,” that ‘‘love is often a matter of 
propinquity,” applies scarcely so well to na- 
tions as to individuals. It seems, unfortu- 
nately* and paradoxically, quite possible to 
love our neighbor as a man, and hate him 
as a citizen; to be frank and kindly toward 
our fellow-beings as social units, and to find 
our gorge rising within us at the very thought 
of them as a political aggregation. 

One can judge of such feelings best by 
concrete expressions. Just nowthe Spanish- 
American war affords atheme. Many Cana- 
dian journals are quoted in summaries of 
foreign opinion published on your side of 
the line as indicating that considerable anti- 
American feeling prevails in this country. 
There have been some expressions of opinion 
looking in this direction; but all such utter- 
ances have to be received with caution. 
Some of the newspapers quoted have very 
little influence. Those which come nearest 
to the type of ‘‘yellow’’ journalism have 
been the most virulent in their criticisms. 
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Yet even among the better class of news- 
papers and citizens generally there has been 
a feeling that while the United States ought 
to conquer in the end it would do her good 
to suffer one or two defeats. Those who 
say such things do.not know what their 
words really imply; and it was well done by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier when he rebuked a remark 
to the same effect made by one of the mem- 
bers ofthe Commons. Indeed, the feeling of 
the House on that occasion was unmistaka- 
bly and strongly in sympathy with the gener- 
ous Premier. Misunderstanding of the real 
motives that urged your people to war must 
account fora good deal of the unfavorable 
sentiment that finds voice in such remarks. 

To be just, however, to Canadian critics, 
it must be observed that their opinions are 
largely colored by what they regard as hos- 
tility on the part of the United States shown 
especially in matters of legislation. They 
point, for example, to the discouraging tariff 
laws, alien labor acts, disregard of the 
Bering Sea: Commission, the temporary re- 
fusal of the Senate to vote for the grant for 
the expenses of the International Commis- 
sion. I merely mention these allegations 
without discussing them, and I mayalsoven- 
ture to point to the fact that sensational irre- 
sponsible journalism has, in addition to the 
harm it has done within the States, created 
a vast and painful misunderstanding outside 
of your borders. Fur various reasons, easily 
understood, the sober, settled opinton, the 
deliberate judgment, of your wise ‘and mod- 
erate publicists, reaches the masses of Cana- 
dians but slowly. 

It is, perhaps, not so easy to find a plausi- 
ble excuse for misconceptions and misstate- 
ments, not very infrequent among us, which 
obviously have their main origin in the 
prejudice of ignorance or miseducation. We 
may see how these arise ina few prominent 
classes of the people, thoin fact they are not 
confined to special classes. In some sections 
of the country there is a good deal of speak- 
ing and writing in favor of Imperial Federa- 
tion, People of different predilections are at- 
tracted to this magnificent conception. 
Some, like Principal Grant, of Kingston, are 
broad-minded enough to see that the ulti- 
mate aim of all true lovers of Britain should 
be to work not simply for Imperial but for 
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Anglo-Saxon federation. Others constantly 
look on the United States as a rival of Eng- 
land, and think that her opposition to the 
growth of the Imperial sentiment must be 
met at every step. Some are of the opinion 
that the Republic is seeking to acquire the 
whole continent, by force if necessary. But 
most thinking Canadians have no_ such 
thought and no such dread. 

. Another class are the politicians. The two 
parties are less distinguished by a difference 
of sentiment toward the State than by a dif- 
ference in fiscal policy, the Liberals as tend- 
ing toward free trade, having in general fa- 
vored reciprocity more than have the Con- 
servatives. At the same time many of the 
Liberals would refuse to follow their party,as 
was proved in the elections of 1891, if they 
thought that closer commercial ties would 
encourage political union. In fact, the 
groundless suspicion of annexation proclivi- 
ties has often done serious mischief in the 
discussions of international questions. But 
especially since the return of the Liberals to 
power in 1896, there has been a great im- 
provement in the direction of toleration and 
fairness. Two strong influences may be 
named. A greup of statesmen with Sir 
Richard Cartwright and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
at their head, have by persistence, courage 
and logic pointed out the path to be trodden. 

For convenience I would bunch together 
in another group a variety of sets of people 
under the general head of misguided patriots 
or loyalists. Every country has the like of 
them, your own probably as large a propor- 
tionasany. Theircommoncharacteristic is the 
tendency to magnify the history and achieve- 
ments of one’s own nation, and to belittle or 
ignore or misrepresent those of other nations, 
for no reason whatever except the delusion that 
true patriotism demands such sentiments and 
such a spirit. The most obvious and system- 
atic form in which ‘this attitude of mind 
finds expression here, as well as over the 
border, is in the training of the youth of the 
country. Sins of omission and commission 
here work together. The teaching of his- 
tory in the schools usually begins with that 
of Canada and England, as is right and nec- 
essary; but the trouble is that it ends there 
also, to the neglect of the great world of the 
past and present. Undue stress is laid upon 
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the fighting of battles as a proof of love of 
country, the brief history of Canada being 
ransacked for stirring instances, In this 
matter a great deal is left to local adminis- 
tration; and there are, fortunately, to be 
found many wise and open-eyed teachers 
who do their best to counteract this easy 
and popular method of evoking demonstra- 
tive patriotism. 

Naturally this sort of feeling is sometimes 
manifested in military circles, or, rather, by 
military men; for the militia and volunteer 


service of Canada, as a whole, is conducted © 


in the best possible spirit toward our neigh- 
bors. The prejudice and ignorance occa- 
sionally shown are quite remarkable, as when 
a fire-eating old colonel harangues the school 
children of Toronto at their drill-parade upon 
the necessity of being prepared to fight the 
“Yankees,” with interludes upon the annex- 
ation proclivities of Goldwin Smith; or a 
young captain of volunteers insists that 
Dewey’s total achievement at Manila con- 
sisted in smashing a lot of old wooden tubs. 
Still more instructive is the predicament in 
which such people find themselves as would- 
be representative Canadians in trying to ad- 
just themselves to the pronounced British 
sentiment appreciative both of American 
skill and valor, and of the essential sound- 
ness of the*American national character. 

The explanation of the whole series of 
misunderstandings on the part of these and 
many other kinds of people, whom we can- 
not enumerate here, is ignorance, pure and 
simple. .One of the most successful of Mark 
Twain’s characters makes the suggestion 
with regard to a newspaper editor that he 
had made the ‘‘acquiring of ignorance’’ the 
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business of his life. Confining the sphere 
of this pursuit to matters international and 
inter-American, one may apply the observa- 
tion to many interpreters of popular senti- 
ment on both sides of the line. 

It is a hopeful sign that, after all, the only 
political preachers that are now sure of an 
audience are those that proclaim the gospel 
of Anglo-Saxonism. It is also encouraging 
that the churches and the ministers of re- 
ligion are virtually a unit in support of this 
sound doctrine, Canada may also congratu- 
late herself that she has at this decisive mo- 
ment, as Premier, a man who, tho not of Eng- 
lish descent, bows to and rejoicesin the might 
ef Anglo-Saxon political and social ideas, and 
who knows how to take occasion by the hand 
to help on a genuine and lasting reciprocity 
of thought, feeling and action between Cana- 
da and the United States, as well as between 
Canada and the mother land of both. And 
the number of those sharing the same ideal 
and the same endeavor is rapidly growing 
with the broadening spirit of the time and 
the brightening future. Beside such an ener- 
gizing and inspiring conception, the talk of 
annexation, ifit were heard, would sound ir- 
relevant and dull, just as any suggestion of 
strife or collision is an insult to our intelli- 
gence and our religion. Instead of the one 
or the other of these we look for a union of 
hearts, and a co-operation of spiritual as well 
material forces, for the saving and protecting 


_of humanity, leaving it to Him who has 


chosen the English-speaking people for this 
consummate achievement to indicate by His 
providence the form or the forms which such 
an alliance shall assume. 


Toronto, Onrario, CANADA, 





“JACKY’S” CAREER. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


THE Navy is a little world by itself. Its 
government is, of course, despotic; its laws 
of caste are inexorable, things ceremonial 
attain a degree of importance much greater, 
even, than in the army, and there are un- 
written customs and traditions, more or less 

. hampering in their nature, which are neither 
set down in the ‘‘ Regulations ” nor controlled 


thereby; but none the less there are few 
careers open to a man which offer so many 
substantial and certain advantages. True, 
Jacky cannot get rich out of Urcle Sam’s 
rewards—unless he happens, nowadays, to 
share in prize-money and bounties, which 
may give him a tidier sum than most men 
not skilled artificers could hope to put aside 
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out of their ordinary earnings; but he does 
get sure pay, comfortable quarters, good 
treatment, steady promotion if he deserves 
it, a chance to see pretty much all the world, 
and is eligible to enter a Home in old age, 
not to mention the opportunities for glory, 
such as came to the men who took in the 
‘¢ Merrimac’’ with Hobson. 

Furthermore, Jacky has his rights, and is 
respected as an American citizen, and is 
taught to respect himself. He is not put to 
menial work of any sort; he is not asked to 
be any man’s servant; he is not abused or 
sworn at; he is not arbitrarily degraded, nor 
is he subjected to any more humiliating pun- 
ishment than is the citizen who misbehaves. 
The officer who permits himself to use abu- 
sive or profane language to an enlisted man 
is liable to prompt reprimand from his supe- 
riors. Apart from any other consideration, 
it is deemed bad form for an officer to ad- 
dress a bluejacket otherwise than - civilly. 
He may be as sharp and peremptory in his 
orders as he deems necessary; but there can 
be no bullying or insult. If a man breaks 
regulations he knows in advance, if he has 
taken the trouble to read them, just what is 
going to happen to him. If he persists in 
his infractions he speedily discovers that the 
navy is not a reformatory, and that its policy 
is not to keep him indefinitely in ‘‘brigs’’ 
and on ‘‘black lists,’’ but to get rid of him 
with all due celerity, and, what is more, to 
keep him out for the future. If he does a 
criminal act and falls foul of a general court 
martial, he will get solid justice in a large 
chunk, so to speak—much larger, probably, 
than would be meted out to him by an ordi- 
nary court ashore. Naval officers are human 
beings; and when any one in the navy dis- 
graces his uniform and the service they are 
apt to regard the crime as thereby made more 
heinous, and to be severe in serving out an 
appropriate punishment. 

As Jacky is not subjected to arbitrary pen- 
alties on the one hand, so heis not arbitrarily 
rewarded or promoted on the other. He is 
the architect of hisown fortunes, and solong 
as good health stands by him he can be just 
what he makes himself: When he joins his 
ship he takes his record with him, and upon 
that, and with the benefit of every doubt re- 
solved in his favor, he is assigned to one 
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of the four conduct classes into which the 
whole crew is divided. If he enters a lower 
class, good conduct will promote him to a 
higher one; if he misbehaves he goes down. 
The captain is the judge. Every month the 
standing of the men in their classes is revised 
and published. The higher the class the 
greater the privileges. A first-class conduct 
man can draw a larger percentage of his 
pay and have more shore liberty than a 
member of any other class. ‘‘He shall be 
allowed,” say the ‘‘ Regulations,” ‘* every in- 
‘dulgence compatible with the demands of 
duty and with the exigencies of the service.’’ 
But to gain this he must have the the quali- 
fications of ‘‘strict attention to duty, im- 
plicit and ready obedience, sobriety, alacrity, 
courageous conduct, neatness of person and 
of dress, quick and respectful demeanor and 
general usefulness.” 

Second, third and fourth class conduct 
men are graded ‘‘according to the evidence 
which they give of the possession of the 
above qualities or any of them in a greater or 
less Gegree.’’ Certain men of the first class 
who show the necessary trustworthiness are 
put into a special class, and for them the 
best privileges are reserved as well as duties 
involving unusual responsibility, while for 
continued high standing and fidelity there is 
the good-conduct medal to be won, and this 
is presented before all the crew at general 
muster with much ceremony. So also is the 
medal of honor—the highest distinction 
which the United States confers and the 
equal of the British Victoria Cross—which 
is given to any enlisted person for ‘‘an act 
of extraordinary heroism and gallantry per- 
formed in the line of his profession.’’ Coupled 
with this may also come promotion to the 
grade of warrant-officer anda gratuity ofa 
hundred dollars. 

The foregoing, however, are not the only 
incentives. Uncle Sam takes even more ac- 
tive measures to retain good and capable 
men than he does to rid himself of the inef- 
ficient and vicious. After a man has served 
his three years’ enlistment period, and is 
recommended by his captain for fidelity, 
obedience and ability, he gets an ‘‘ honorable 
discharge.’’ If he re-enlists within three 
months from the date thereof he receives a 
‘*continuous service certificate.’’ He then 
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gets a bounty equal to three months’ pay, 
and his regular stipend is raised a dollar per 
month for each succeeding re-enlistment. 
Furthermore, during the three months period 
within which he may re-enlist, he may elect 
a home on board of any receiving-ship, and 
may draw his ration there. He can have 
such leaves of absence as he desires, and is 
required to do no more work other than 
cleaning the part of the ship in which he 
lives. Of course he is under regular disci- 
pline and must wear his uniform. 

These provisions apply to all enlisted men 
whatever their ratings. may be. Ratings 
are grades differing in authority, pay and 
duties, and form a ladder, or rather several 
ladders, of promotion. They are very con- 
fusing to any one who does not understand 
the minute division of labor on board ship 
and the specific character of the work which 
is to be done. They haveno parallel in army 


organization, except in one particular; for, as 
I have said, the navy isa world by itself, and 
there are many different careers possible in it. 
Broadly the men are officially divided into 
‘petty officers,’’and ‘‘enlisted men,’’ and the 
‘petty officers’ correspond generically to the 


‘“‘non-commissioned officers” of the army. 
Both ‘*petty officers’’ and ‘enlisted men” 
are divided into three branches, known as 
the ‘‘seaman’’ branch, the ‘‘artificer’’ branch 
and the ‘‘special’’ branch. The marines and 
the messmen—the latter including the stew- 
ards and cooks—constitute ‘‘ branches” by 
themselves. In each of the three branches 
first named there are chief petty officers, 
and petty officers of the first, second and 
third class, and three classes of seamen. 
Now a man enlisting for the first time as a 
landsman, is a seaman of the third class. 
He may be promoted, when qualified, to or- 
dinary seaman, and then becomes a seaman 
of the second class. His next step is to sea- 
man, which is of the first class. Here he 
begins to specialize. He may now branch off 
as a gunner. This does not mean a man 
who necessarily handles‘or fires the guns in 
action, because any or all of the crew may be 
Stationed for that work; but one who is 
versed in the care of the guns, and has far 
more technical knowledge concerning them 
and their fittings than the men generally. 
He must have, also, ability to command men, 
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and besides must go through a special course 
of instruction ashore, and thus he becomes 
qualified for the position of ‘‘ seaman gun- 
ner.” Thence he may go on upward asa 
‘* petty officer’ through the three grades of 
‘¢gunner’s mates,” and finally reach ‘‘ chief 
gunner’s mate,” who is a chief petty officer 
and receives $50 per month pay. 

If he prefers not to enter the gunners’ 
corps he may become a petty officer of the 
third class, with the rating of either quarter- 
‘master, coxswain or master-at-arms, When 
he goes up to the second class he may be a 
boatswain’s mate, master-at-arms, gun cap- 
tain (this is the man who points and fires the 
gun), or quartermaster; and in the first and 
the chief classes the ratingsarethesame. The 
highest of all is chief master-at-arms, who is 
chief of police of the ship, and gets $65 per 
month. , 

These petty officers wear the blue coat or 
jacket and brass buttons, with certain badges 
of office. They are the direct leaders of the 
crew. Their right to obedience in their sev- 
eral spheres is as absolute as that of the com- 
missioned officers. They are appointed by 
the Navy Department (except in certain 
emergencies), and must serve a probationary 
period before their appointments are made 
permanent. They cannot be disrated except 
by sentence of court martial. They mess 
separately. When honorably discharged 
they are re-enlisted in the same rating. 

This is also true of the petty officers in 
other branches, In the artificer branch a 
man may start as coal-passer, and rise 
through the ratings of second and first-class 
fireman, oiler, second-class machinist, water- 
tender, first-class machinist and chief ma- 
chinist—all ratings above first-class fireman 
being those of petty officer. Or he may be- 
gin as third-class carpenter’s mate (petty 
officer), and rise to chief carpenter’s mate, 
In the special branch he may rise from sec- 
ond class to first-class musician, then become 
a petty officer and first musician and culmi- 
nate as band-master; or he may gothrougha 
variety of medical grades, just newly estab- 
lished but answering to nurses, hospital 
stewards and drug clerks; or he may look 
after the ship’s stores (provisions, clothing, 
etc.), and beginning as a third-class yeoman 
(petty officer), end as chief yeoman. 
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After aman has served twenty years at 
general service he may besent to a receiving- 
ship as a part of its regular crew. Then he 
no longer goes to sea, and may even, under 
some circumstances, be allowed to reside 
outside of the navy-yard. 

The highest promotion to which an en- 
listed man can aspire is from petty rating to 
warrant rank. Inthisway he may becomea 
boatswain, a gunner, a sailmaker, a carpen- 
ter, or, if the Navy Personnel bill now before 
Congress becomes law, a warrant-machinist. 
Warrant-officers have no army counter- 
parts. They are not commissioned officers, 
and they are not enlisted men. They are 

‘ something like the baronets and knights in 
the British scale of precedence, tho the par- 
allel is not exact. They wear a uniform not 
unlike that of the commissioned officers, 
gird on the sword when on duty, are ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ Mr.,’’ and have their own mess. 
Their names are borne on the ‘‘ Naval Reg- 
ister” in regular lists. Their pay ranges 
from $1,200 per annum (when at sea) during 
the first three years of service up to $1,800 
after twelve years from date of appointment. 
They have all the benefits of retirement and 
retired pay the same as commissioned of- 
ficers. 

With the exception of the gunner, whose 
work is well defined, and who is, of late 
years, a graduate of the Gunnery School at 
Washington, the duties of boatswain, sail- 
maker and carpenter are somewhat hazy. 
The grades were very useful on the old sail- 
ing frigates, where the boatswain looked after 
the rigging, the sailmaker the sails, and the 


carpenter the hull; but nowadays when the | 


rigging, what there is of it, is little more than 
steel cables and signal halliards, and there 
are no sails, and all the woodwork in the 
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steel hulls is carefully thrown overboard 
when a fight is probable, the occupation. of 
these officers is largely gone. They survive, 
however, and do general useful work, mainly 
about navy-yards, and occasionally take the 
places of the commissioned officers—a boat- 
swain, for example, now commands the 
‘‘ Michigan ’’ on the Great Lakes; but the 
gulf between them and the commissioned 
officers is impassable, socially as well as offi- 
cially. Discipline allows of no familiar inter- 
course between the commissioned officers and 
themselves on the one hand, nor. between 
themselves and the enlisted men on the other. 
Nor, no matter what their qualifications, can 
they enter the commissioned grades, the 
only path to which now lies through the 
Naval Academy. ' 

There is little doubt that the present war 
will bring about material changes in the 
navy, but whether among them will be in- 
cluded any provision whereby, as in the 
army, enlisted men may be admitted to the 
commissioned grades remains to be_ seen. 
After the Civil War some seventy-five volun- 
teer officers who had never gone through the 
Naval Academy were transferred to the reg- 
ular navy, and ten of them remain. on the 
active list, one being the present Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance. So also naval appren- 
tices have been regularly appointed to the 
Naval Academy and'so have become in time 
commissioned officers. But there is still no 
direct road whereby Jacky may pass from his 
blue shirt to the Admiral’s stars. ._ The high- 
est reward he can hope for in return for ex- 
traordinary heroism is that already stated: 
the medal of honor, a hundred dollars and 
warrant rank—the latter only if he be “‘ fitted 
for it,” which means a great deal. 


New York City. 





THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY. 


BY GEN. GEORGE A. 


EXPERIENCE has shown that the cavalry 
arm of the military service cannot be im- 
provised no matter how great the emergency 
that demands its services. A fairly effective 
force of infantry may be hastily recruited 
and put suddenly into camp, and after its or- 
ganization and equipment are complete, can, 
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by hard and persistent drill and stern dis- 
cipline for a period of,say ninety days, be re- 
lied upon to behave fairly well under fire and 
to do reasonably good work in action; but 
this can only be successfully accomplished in 
our own country, where the material from 
among which our volunteers are recruited is 
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incomparably the best in the world as regards 
general intelligence, based on a good com- 
mon school education, sound physical health, 
self-reliance and personal pride. Further- 
more, nearly every lad in our land before he 
has attained the age otf eighteen years, the 
youngest age at which recruits are accepted, 
has had some experience of firearms and 
generally a fair idea of the requirements of 
camp life, a fact that does not obtain among 
the classes from which recruits are drawn in 
Europe, as the average subject in the various 
European States, with the exception of the 
citizens of Switzerland, is not permitted to 
own or bear arms, except by special and ex- 
pensive license, save when he is in the mili- 
tary service; but our volunteers to a limited 
extent already comprehend the practical use 
of firearms and have learned, to a certain de- 
gree, the best way to care for themselves in 
camp, and as citizens of the Republic are 
generally self-reliant and have developed the 
American art of thoroughly understanding 
themselves. 

A cavalryman, however, must not only 
understand himself, but his horse also; and 
not only does he have to be drilled as an 
infantryman and be an expert marksman 
with the rifle, but he must be drilled as a 
mounted man; and under the most difficult 
conditions not only must he ride boldly and 
well, but he must be capable of doing good 
and effective work with his saber, and is ex- 
pected to be a good shot with his carbine 
and a superb shot with his pistol, even while 
charging at full speed upon horseback. Then, 
again, he has to care for his carbine, saber 
and revolver, as well as his horse, saddle, 
bridle and other accouterments, and is sup- 
posed to—and generally does, even under 
the most difficult surroundings—keep them 
all in splendid condition. After a long day’s 
march, as the troops arrive in camp, the in- 
fantryman pitches his tent, gets his supper, 
cleans his rifle, and, if not detailed for guard, 
smokes his pipe and turnsin. Not so the 
cavalryman. 

After unsaddling he must water, feed and 
groom his horse and carefully picket him be- 
fore getting anything to eat for himself, 
Then he pitches his tent, gets his supper, 
and proceeds to clean his carbine and pistol, 
polish his saber, clean his saddle, bridle and 
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other accouterments, place them where he 
can put his hand instantly upon them in the 
dark in case he is ordered out or there should 
be a night attack; and then, if he is not on 
stable guard, he is quite content to turn in 
and sleep soundly until reveille. Ordinarily 
he has to turn out half an hour earlier than 
his infantry comrade, in order to feed, water, 
groom and saddle his horse before getting 
his breakfast, that he may be ready to move 
with the army; and not infrequently in active 
service the cavalryman has to lead the ad- 
vance as well as.to protect. the flanks and 
rear of the army. Good cavalry is the eye 
of the army, and is what the commanding 
general has to rely upon for early informa- 
tion of the enemy and his whereabouts. On 
the march it covers his front like a cloud, is 
far out on his flanks, and lingers a mileortwo 
behind the train in the rear. Its officers and 
men are constantly on the alert, to ascertain 
the whereabouts of the enemy and give 
prompt and correct information as to his 
location and probable strength; whether 
the opposing force is only cavalry or inciudes 
infantry and artillery, whetherit is a brigade, 
division or an army; how and where 
posted, as well as the condition of the roads 
between our advancing forces and the enemy 
and along which tke main body of the army 
must move; how many and how deep the 
streams, if any, that cross it; whether 
they are properly bridged or fordable, and if 
bridged, whether the bridges are strong 
enough to bear the artillery and ammunition 
wagons; where and at what points the 
road is intersected or crossed by other roads, 
and,after occupying and picketing said roads, 
to report whether, at any point, they are oc- 
cupied by the enemy,or whether it is possible 
they can be utilized by the enemy or may be 
occupied by our own forces to our advan- 
tage. To do all this requires capable officers 
and active, energetic, cool-headed and finely 
drilled soldiers, who must be good riders, 
well up in both infantry and cavalry drill and 
tactics, thoroughly good shots with both 
carbine and revolver, on foot or on horse- 
back; accomplished broadswordsmen, and 
equally at home in the saddle as a cavalry- 
man or on foot as an infantryman. 

A cavalryman must be ready to act as a 
courier for his commanding officer at any 
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time, and be competent to take dispatches to 
the front or rear by day or night. He is ex- 
pected to exercise sound judgment as to 
what he can or cannot Successfully accom- 
plish in an enemy’s country, whether he is a 
sergeant with an adequate detail, a corporal 
with a corporal’s guard, or an enlisted man, 
sole and alone, trying to penetrate the ene- 
my’s lines with dispatches for our troops, 
stationed, it may be, a hundred or more 
miles beyond the opposing forces. To do 
this he must avoid traveled highways, keep 
a sharp lookout for the enemy’s cavalry or 
scouting parties, and yet constantly push for 
his objective point by byways, through wood 
paths, across country at night, avoiding 
bridges and swimming streams until he ob- 
tains his object. And, furthermore, if on his 
way he has met with or seen anything worthy 
of note or military value to the officer to whom 
he has been sent, he is expected clearly, 

~succinctly,and without exaggeration to give 
an account of it. Todo all this, and do it 
well, is what, I am proud to say, very many of 
the enlisted men of our cavalry can do, in 
fact, have done; but to reach this proficiency 
as an enlisted man requires not only months 
but years of hard work, steady drill and firm 
discipline, even when the officers and non- 
commissioned officers, who train him, have 
the most splendid material upon which to 
work, Since the close of the Civil War in 
1865, our cavalry, until within a. few years 
past, has been serving upon the Western and 
Southwestern frontier. For more than 
twenty-five years it was a hard, venturesome 
and dangerous service, with many a bloody 
field to accentuate the passing years; but 
this frontier service has gradually developed 
a mounted force that is the peer of any caval- 
ry in the world, with a record unsurpassed 
by that of any country in either ancient or 
modern times. 

The cavalry of the United States Army 
consists of ten regiments of twelve troops (or 
companies) each, two of which regiments, the 
Ninth and Tenth Cavalry, are colored troops. 
All the commissioned officers, however, with 
theexception of thechaplainsof thetwo negro 
regiments, are white. These regiments are 
designated by numbers from one to ten and 
called the first regiment of cavalry, the sec- 
ond, the third, etc. The first regiment was 
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organized by act of Congress in 1833 as the 
First Dragoons, the second was organized 
in 1836 and called the Second Dragoons, the 
third in 1846 as the First Mounted Rifles, 
the fourth and fifth in 1855 and designated 
as the First and Second Cavalry, the Sixth 
inthe month of May, 1861, by President 
Lincoln without the authority of Congress; 
but his act was confirmed by Congress on July 
29th of the same year. The Seventh, Eighth; 
Ninth and Tenth Regiments were organ- 
ized by act of Congress July 28th, 1866. On 
August 3d, 1861, the designation of the first 
and. second dragoons and the first mounted 
rifles was changed by act of Congress to the 
First, Second and Third Cavalry, and the 
First and Second Cavalry to that of the 
Fourth and Fifth Cavalry. It was, unfortu- 
nately, a mistake to have altered the desig- 
nation to cavalry. 

Our regiments were then, and are now, 
properly speaking, dragoons; for they are 
drilled on foot as well as on horseback, and 
fight almost equally as well as infantry as 
they do as cavalry. In fact, the day has 
passed when cavalry fer se, 1 mean light 
troops armed only with saber or lance and 
pistol, are, under all circumstances, thor- 
oughly serviceable. In other words, the car- 
bine or rifle which our mounted troops carry 
makes three-fourths of them always available 
as infantry in case of an emergency, as the 
men, after being told off by fours, are dis- 
mounted, and number four holds the horses 
of his set of fours, while the other three cav- 
alrymen, or three-fourths of the regiment, 
are serviceable as infantry. In a densely 
wooded, very rocky or swampy field of battle 
a good, dismounted brigade of cavalry 
might easily turn the day.in our favor 
when, as cavalry simply, they would be 
practically out of the fight. 

The organization of the ten regiments 
is this: Each regiment is officered by one 
colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, three majors, 
one adjutant and one regimental quarter- 
master—each with the rank of first lieuten- 
ant—twelve captains, twelve first lieutenants 
and twelve second lieutenants, making a to- 
tal of forty-three commissioned officers for 
each regiment, except in the case of the 
Ninth and Tenth Regiments, which each have 
a regimental chaplain, with the rank of 
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captain, that gives these two regiments a total. 


commissioned strength of forty-four. 

Each regiment has one sergeant-major, 
one regimental quartermaster-sergeant, one 
regimental saddler’s sergeant, one chief mu- 
sician and one chief trumpeter, who are the 
ranking non-commissioned officers, and are 
known as the non-commissioned staff. Each 
troop or company consists of one captain, 
one first and one second lieutenant, one first 
sergeant and one quartermaster-sergeant, six 
duty sergeants (one of whom is the company 
commissary sergeant), eight corporals, two 
farriers or blacksmiths, two trumpeters, one 
saddler, one wagoner and seventy-eight pri- 
vates—a total of three commissioned officers 
and one hundred enlisted men to each troop. 

This gives us the strength of each regi- 
ment at its maximum as 43 commissioned 
officers, 198 non-commissioned officers, and, 
including the trumpeters, blacksmiths and 
wagoners, I,052 privates, making an aggre- 
gate of (commissioned and enlisted) 1,206 
men in each cavalry regiment. So that the 
ten regiments, if brigaded together and at 
their full strength, would give us a splendid 
corps of cavalry of more than 12,000 men for 
duty; byt our country is so large, our fron- 
tier so extensive, and in time of war so much 
ground has to be covered by our army, that 
all of our regular cavalry has at notime been 
together, nor is it likely that it ever will be. 

It has been the writer’s privilege, at vari- 
ous times, to see all of the cavalry of the 
leading European and Asiatic Powers when 
their armies were engaged in their annual 
field maneuvers; and he does not hesitate to 
say that, in his opinion, no body of cavairy in 
the world of equal strength could prevail 
against ours. The many years of frontier serv- 
ice against the Indians has developed in our 
cavalry a marvelous proficiency in the matter 
of scouting, and the unwearied and steady 
drill at the army posts on the border, to- 
gether with the summer encampments and 
practice marches, has kept the discipline of 
the regiments well up to a very high stand- 
ard. The men are adepts with the saber, 
most or them have graduuted at the rifle- 
butts as marksmen or sharpshooters, and all 
are fine pistol-shots, In their drill as caval- 
rymen and in their knowledge of horses and 
devotion to their animals there is little left to 
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be desired. Anything that it is possible to 
do on horseback theycan accomplish. They 
can mount without touching their stirrups, 
ride with stirrups crossed before them, leap 
fences or ditches.at full speed even when 
standing uprightin the saddle, spring from 
the saddle when at a gallop and regain it 
without slackening the speed of the horse, 
fire Indian fashion from beneath the neck of 
the off-side of their horse, while lying at 
full length along his side, with only one foot 
exposed as it rests on the saddle, cause their 
horses to lie down and remain perfectly still 
while they fire from behind their bodies, and 
then at a touch spring to their feet with the 
trooper on their backs and dash away at full 
speed. Some of the men on exhibition drills 
will spring into the saddle without touching 
their hands to it, and occasionally an athlete 
will spring clear ever his horse’s back and 
land on his feet on the other side of the ani- 
mal. 

As for the regulation drill, it is a pleasure 
to an old soldier to see it, and it takes an old 
cavalryman to appreciate the work and dis- 
cipline’ required to accomplish the precision 
of movement, the perfect alignment, the 
firm seat in the saddle, and the easy passage 
from a walk toa trot, from a trot to agallop, 
from a gallop toa charge, winding up with 
an almost perfect alignment at the end of 
the charge and wheeling, apparently without 
effort, into column of platoons as the troop 
trots back to its starting-point. So seeming- 
ly easy to the sight, so absolutely impossible, 
unless each individual trooper has been drill- 
ed to perfect accuracy. 

In order to teach the troopers accuracy in 
firing from the saddle with either carbine or 
pistol, various methods are adopted by the 
different regiments; but I have seen excellent 
results obtained this way: After the men 
have become good shots at the rifle-range, 
and have been accredited marksmen or 
sharpshooters, in accordance with army regu- 
lations, they are mounted and drilled at the 
butts in individual firing on horseback at 
stationary targets. Then they are ordered 
to walk their horses and fire from the saddle 
at that gait. After they become fairly expert 
at a walk, they are trained to fire at the tar- 
gets on atrot, a gallopandarun. At pistol 
practice they are taken to a road in some 
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grove or piece of woods, if such a place is 
available, and upon each side of the road or 
path through the wood small, round disks of 
white paper, about half the size of a man’s 
head, are tacked on the tree-trunks upon 
each side of the road, but at unequal hights 
and at unequal distances from one to the 
other. The individual troopers are then sent 
seriatim through the wood, first at a trot 
and then at a gallop, with orders to fire at 
the targets in passing. Asthe men do not 
know where the disks are (they are changed at 
each day’s drill, and as there is no regularity 
as to their being on either side of the path, 
sometimes there will be two in succession on 
the same side, at other times only one and 
again three, just as the whim takes the ser- 
geant who tacks them up), it requiresa quick 
eye and a firm hand in galloping past not to 
miss seeing the targets, and especially not to 
miss hitting them. The trooper who can 
gallop through a wood path of this sort and 
land six shots in as many targets is fairly 
safe not to throw away all. his lead in a run- 
ning fight. 

In enlisting men for the cavalry great care 
is taken to secure young, finely formed and 
thoroughly sound and intelligent men. In or- 
dinary times only about one man in four who 
applies to enlist fulfils the requirements 
and is accepted by the recruiting officer. 
The pay of the enlisted men of the United 
States. Army, the allowance of clothing, 
abundance of the ration, perfection of equip- 
ment, comfort of the barracks, and care of 
the soldier when sick or wounded, are far and 
away beyond those of any other army in the 
world. At present, owing to a recent act of 
Congress, all enlisted men are granted twenty 
per cent. additional to their pay during the 
continuance of the war with Spain. This 
gives privates $15.60, corporals $18, and 
sergeants $21 per month. As the Govern- 
ment furnishes absolutely everything that 
can possibly be needed in the way of cloth- 
ing, equipment and rations, there is not the 
slightest necessity of an enlisted man spend- 
ing more than one or two dollars a month 
upon himself if he does not wish to do so. 
Of course if he drinks or plays cards he can 
easily dispose of his pay. Many of the men, 

_ however, have good sized deposits with the 
Government, through the paymasters’ de- 
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partment, whicn earns for them four per cent. 
per annum by a special act of Congress. 

The pay of the officers is also good, and in 
the case of the line officers better than that 
of any European army. A second lieutenant 
of cavalry is paid $1,500 per year, a first lieu- 
terant $1,600, a captain $2,000, a major $2,- 
500, a lieutenant-colonel $3,000, a colonel 
$3.500. For every five years’ service up to 
twenty years an officer gets ten per cent. ad- 
ditional to the pay of the grade in which he 
is serving, but no increase after twenty years’ 
service, so that he cannot get over forty per 
cent. increase in any. event, and he has to 
drop some of his longevity pay when he be- 
comes a lieutenant-colonel or colonel, as the 
maximum pay of a lieutenant-colonel 1s fixed 
by law at $4,000 per year and that of a colo- 
nel at $4,500. An officer has no perquisites 
whatever. He is given his quarters when in 
garrison, and is authorized to purchase his 
rations or supplies for his own use and that 
of his family from the post commissary at 
cost price to the Government. He has to 
buy his horses, saddlexand equipment, uni- 
form, arms, furnish his own quarters, pay his 
servants, and heat, light and care for his 
quarters at his own expense. He is allowed 
forage for his horses, and if they are killed 
in action the Government will pay him their 
cost price if it does not exceed $160. If they 
die in ordinary service the loss is his own. 
The popular idea that an officer’s pay is his 
own and that the Government supplies hin 
with horses, arms, clothing and equipment, 
as well as furnishes his house and provides 
him with food is, alas! a pleasing fiction 
which the generous public hugs to its soul, 
but it has not the slightest foundation in 
fact. 

The late Gen. William B. Royall, when 
colonel of the Fourth Cavalry, while on leave 
was met by an old schoolfellow, a very 
wealthy business man, who, in the course of 
conversation, asked him the amount of his 
pay. 

‘<I get the limit,’’ was the reply. 

- “ And that is?” 

‘‘Four thousand five hundred a year.”’ 

‘‘That is agreat deal of money, Billy.” 

‘It’s enough, Jack,’’ was the reply of the 
sturdy old colonel; ‘‘but l’ve served in Mexi- 
co, through the War of the Rebellion, and 
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for the last twenty years in the Indian wars.on 
the plains to win it; and I think [ can hon- 
estly say that I have been in places that you 
would not care to be in, if you were paid a 
thousand dollars a minute for it,’’ 

Glancing up, his old schoolfellow took in 
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the bronzed face, the aggressive chin, the 
stern mouth and the saber-scarred head of 
the old veteran, and the response came quick 
and hearty: ‘‘ Right you are, Billy! not fora 
thousand dollars a minute, nor a milliona 
minute, either.’’ 





A MIDSUMMER SHADE. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


Not very far from where my grandfather, 
a stalwart and lonely backwoodsman, camped 
about eighty years ago, I sat yesterday in the 
shade of a venerable tulip-tree, and began 
reading once again the seventh Eclog of 
Vergil: 

“ Forte sub arguté consederat tlice Daphnis.” 
They had no tulip-trees in Arcadia, I dare 
say, from whose buttressed roots Daphnis 
could look forth arid see the mingled herds 
of Corydon and Thyrsis and the youths 
themselves 

“Ambo florentes etatibus, Arcades ambo 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati.”’ 

What I could see over the top of my book 
was a green woodland pasture intersected by 
a wandering rivulet, fringed on either bank 
with water-beeches and ironwood-trees of 
squat stature. In the distant background 
some plump sheep whitened the slope ot a 
considerable hill where limestone angles were 
outcropping, one above another, amid clumps 
of hazel. The shade upon me was cool, like- 
wise the full-voiced breeze that tossed every- 
thing movable from the grass-blades to the 
crown of the great tree-top overhead. 

A woodsy smell, mingled of soil-freshness 
and the dampish expirations of dense sum- 
mer foliage, reminded me of the tropic 
wafts one gets when deep in Floridian 
jungles. It was a mere hint; but I laid 
aside Vergil and folluwed the brave boys 
down yonder in Cuba—the Rough Riders 
and the dauntless infantry—going up against 
the defenses of Santiago. They know the 
powerful exhalations that load every breath, 
the suffoca‘ing riches of luxuriant nature. 
And how the vertical sun can hammer with 
its heat! 

But here was treason against my purpose, 
Had I not come to the woods to get quite 
away from thoughts of war? A catbird 


to the left of me set up a merry piping, and 
further away in the same direction, as if an- 
swering the challenge, a brown thrush began 
to sing. I could see neither bird; but two 
red-headed woodpeckers (Melauerfes erythro- 
cephalus) shot themselves across my vision 
with a dazzling flash of red, white and black. 
At a little distance to my right a small, 
roughly oval-shaped piece of spring bog, or 
spouty marsh, slanted down to the stream’s 
edge where a little soft-eyed Jersey cow was 
wading and browsing; and while I looked 
that way for a moment, up flew a woodcock 
from a tuft of calamus near boss's spreading 
toes. 

There are savory juices in the dark meat 
of Philohela minor, juices that appeal at all 
distances to the palate of one who has 
tasted them. Vergil was much of a poet; but | 
what show has his poetry beside a live wood- 
cock early in July? The book tumbled from 
my hand, which reached for a trusty imple- 
ment of sportcraft. It is not often that one 
has sight of a wild woodcock nowadays. In 
fact, this was the first I had set eyes on for 
nearly two years. Its voice, however, sound- 
ed thrillingly familiar, and the red-brown 
glint of its twinkling wings was like a flame 
half smothered in a multitude of delightful 
recollections, 

A woodcock’s habits cannot by any hon- 
est stretch of statement be called regular. 
You may safely expect to find the bird on 
soft, wet land in midsummer; but your ex- 
pectation may be disappointed. I have had 
good shooting on wooded hilltops that never 
felt bog air, and on one occasion three fine, 
freshly fledged specimens came to my bag in 
a broom-sedge old field late in June. Still 
the boggy, or at least watery, soils are the 
woodcock’s natural feeding-grounds. He 
likes earthworms and the grubs and larve 
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found in damp loam under the dense cover 
of thickets. 

It might shock some of my readers, while 
tantalizing others, were I to sketch the 
shooting that followed after I reached the 
spot where the woodcock flushed by the cow 
had dropped into short cover. Not one lone 
bird, but a family of seven, took to wing as 1 
approached. They rose with a brave rush, 
the farthest not a rod from my toes, and set- 
tled down again scarcely fifty yards away, 
scattering somewhat ina tufty patch of cala- 
musand low grass. 

Here is the archer’s great advantage over 
the gunner, to wit: a bow-shot does not 
frighten the game. When my arrow, let go 
at a venture, whisked through the little 
flock it appeared almost to. touch one of the 
birds; but there was not the slightest ob- 
servable disturbance of its flight. And my 
missile, altho shot at a very low angle, went 
twice as far as the game flew before falling 
to the ground. I walked about, flushing the 
birds one at a time, shooting at them, mark- 
ing them down, and for more than an hour 
enjoying most exhilarating exercise. During 
that time I probably shot fifty arrows, and 
certainly hit but three woodcocks. J am not 
altogether bad at the gun’s breech, and yet 
1 dare say it would have been quite impossi- 
ble for me, or for even the best shot in the 
country, armed with a doubled-barreled 
shotgun, to have killed more of the birds 
than I brought to bag with my primitive 
tackle. For the gun’s first great noise 
would have driven them wild with fright and 
caused them to fly far and seek deep cover, 
whereas I could drive them back and forth, 
shooting until my arms tired. 

So much aside from the main subject, the 
woodcock’s habits, of which I have made 
loving study, not wholly mersal. After my 
shooting was ended I went again to my shade 
and my book, soon lapsingaway onthe smooth 
current of Vergil’s verses. Presently a 
sound of wings and an indescribable twitter- 
ing came from the little bog. Looking that 
way I saw a woodcock soaring spirally in a 
general direction almost straight upward. 
As it rose swiftly with curious slow wing- 
strokes its cries increased apace with its alti- 
tude, until at about two hundred feet from 
the ground the notes became a blur of 
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sharp yet - musical vibrations. There the 
bird hovered a moment, then shot itself 
down a long slant to the ground far out in 
the open woods, I hurried to the spot, bent 
upon another trial of marksmanship. Two 
birds, instead of one, flew up side by side, 
their wings almost touching. 

1 leave ornithologists to settle the little 
problem here presented. It is usually in the 
early spring that woodcocks ‘road,’’ as it 
is called. I have seen this peculiar flight, 
always accompanied by the same rapidly ac- 
celerated cry, in the glades of the far South; 
but always at twilight or in the night, and 
in the mating season. In the present case, 
however, the midsummer brood was nearly 
grown, and I suspect that the high flight 
and call were ‘in order to a discovery of its 
mate by one of the two old birds. Proba- 
bly the mate sent up an answer that I did 
not hear, or by some movement signaled the 
soarer. At all events the incident seems 
worth making a note of. > 

This soaring song, if we may call itasong, 
is not unlike the skylark’s famous perform- 
ance, save in the matter of music, and just 
the reverse of the mocking-bird’s rare drop- 
ping song, which increases as the singer 
slowly tumbles from on high to the ground. 
Usually, as 1 have observed it, the wood- 
cock goes up at a considerable angle and 
down on the opposite slope of a rather broad- 
based triangle, the humming or whizzing 
twitter lasting in some degree until the flight 
is nearly ended at the ground, where it closes 
with a raucous chirp. But in the case just 
recorded the upward flight was practically a 
vertical spiral, while the downward stroke 
departed from the upright a distance of twice 
the elevation, and on the descent the wood- 
cock did not make a sound of voice or 
wing, until just at the point of alighting, 
when it uttered a clear, tremulous phrase of 
indescribable quality. 

Violin players talk of the ‘‘carrying” 
power of their favorite instruments, by Ama-~’ 
ti or Stradivari or Bergonzi; but no instru- 
ment carries as a bird’s tiny flute. In favor- 
able weather I have heard a quail’s voice 
distinctly three-quarters of a mile. The 
woodcock’s final quaver, just mentioned, 
was low and thin; but it came to my ear as 
perfect in tone and ¢zmére as if uttered but 
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ten feet away. When the pair flew up they 
scudded off with a haste which meant fright 
and a determination to escape. They went 
flickering through the woods like two parallel 
and level wakes, or sheeny trajectories made 
by hot missiles, and disappeared finally still at 
a speed denoting undiminished excitement. 
After that I had my fill of the shade and 
of the Eclogs. Meantime there swam in my 
mind recollections of many wide-apart, lone- 
’ ly and bristling places, haunted by woodcock, 
where my feet have splashed the mud, and 
where my bow has told its one note over and 
over, and where my arrows have been lost 
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forever in grass and brake and thicket. One 
isolated acre not far from Lake Okeechobee’s 
shore, one on the Leelanau, in Michigan, 
and one (lately ditched and put to corn) in 
Indiana, stand out fairest of all. But the 
guns, the booming, slaughtering, terrorizing 
guns, have nearly destroyed what the ax and 
the plow could not interfere with: and sothe 
archer must not tell everybody where the 
few wild spots may be found—the shady 
Edens within which the sound of the bow- 
cord is not outside the periphery of ancient 
and unhindered joy. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INp. 





TRANSPORT SERVICE IN THE PRESENT WAR. 


BY MAJ.-GEN. 0. O. HOWARD, U.S A, (RETIRED). 


IN our civil strife there were two things ot 
immense value that the war developed; one 
was railroad service and the other the tele- 
graph system. In my opinion, railway men 
onthe whole contributed more to an effective 
campaign than subordinate generals, who 
used the railroads to obtain their successes, 
but too often forgot the magnificent ability 
which systematized their lines of supply and 
brought them men and material. Telegraph 
operators, also, were closely allied with every 
general and head of department, and ren- 
dered possible operations and reports of 
them that, without these faithful confidential 
servants of the Government, would have been 
impossible. _ 

In this Spanish war of considerable pro- 
portions there is an adjunct to the army 
which corresponds to the railroad system of 
the great Civil War. It is the body of ships, 
manned by our best seamen of the sterling 
American type, always readyto do and to 
dare in any contingency of heroic enterprise. 
These ships, attached to the army, of ex- 
cellent build, come to us in groups,and have 
each a number clearly painted in large figures 
upon their sides. Each group is like a bri- 
gade; for example, the Ward Line furnishes 
a group of nine steamships; the Mallory 
Line furnishes a group of five; the Clyde 
Line gives another group of two steamers; 
the Morgan Line of four;the Hogan Line of 
four; the Savannah Line, two; the Merchant 


and Miners, two; and mary other individual 
vessels of good accommodation and speed. 

I have been thrown in with several vessels 
making shorter or longer voyages. The first 
things that a soldier like myself notices are 
the order, discipline and system that pre- 
vail on board; the grand qualities of the 
officers in command, uniformly dignified, 
temperate, self-respecting and fearless, 

Their associate officers present the same 
or similar qualities. The engineers know 
their business, are always at their posts, and 
almost make duty their idol; at least they 
perform it at every sacrifice of time, ease 
and comfort. 

Four days spent upon the ‘‘Yucatan’’ ina 
voyage from Santiago de Cuba to Key West 
afforded me an insight into the magnificent 
working of what is called the Ward Line of 
New York. Probably this line well exempli- 
fies the work of the transport fleet. Nine of 
their ships left Tampa Bay the fourteenth of 
last June, with troops on board, bound for 
Guantanamo, or the southeast Cuban coast, 
On this vessel of the line, the ‘‘ Yucatan,” 
was carried Colonel, now General, Leonard 
8B. Wood, Lieut.-Col. Roosevelt, the First 
Volunteer Cavalry, commonly called. the 
‘‘Rough Riders,’ and a part of the Second 
Regiment Infantry. The cavalry was the 
greater part of a regiment. Bunks were © 
arranged on the lower deck for the men, and 
the rooms, abundant and commodious, were 
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assigned to the officers. As the weather was 
warm in the southern waters the men were 
permitted to arrange themselves on the upper 
deck, if they chose, and to sleep there. It 
- took some days to embark, make the voyage 
and land the men at Baiquiri, where brisk 
battling immediately began. The feeding on 
board of over a thousand soldiers, so as to 
give satisfaction to all hands, was a feat of 
which the stewards and helpers are proud. 

The whole work of carrying a regiment be- 
tween seven and eight hundred miles by sea, 

and everything concerning it being done 
without accident, seems to me to be an ac- 
complishment worthy of special note. And 
as the Rough Riders subsequently gained an 
enviable distinction, the officers of the ‘“« Yu- 
catan’’ who contributed to it, without whom 
their work could not have been done, surely 
are worthy of special mention in orders. 
General Wood and Colonel Roosevelt declare 
that they want the ‘‘ Yucatan” to carry them 
to further triumphs. During the expedition 
the ship was commanded by Capt. A. Rob- 
ertson, a seaman of the first water and a cur- 
teous, manly man. His first officer was, 

when a youth, at the same institution of 
learning as myself, namely, the North Yar- 
mouth Academy, of Maine. His name is 

Albert F. Oakes. The chief engineer, a man 

of much experience and practical ability in 

his line, is John A. Vaughan. The first en- 
gineer, next to the chief, comes from Presi- 

dent McKinley’s own State, William M. 

Parke. Diligent in his business and proud 

of his profession, he bears his part manfully. 

Harry Dolin was the second deck officer, al- 

Ways noticeable in the ship’s management. 

The second engineers, if I name them right- 
ly, are Nelson Rockefeller and John A. Neil- 
ley, men highly esteemed among their asso- 
ciates for their skill and fidelity. I have 

spoken of the stewards. The chief is called 

Frederick K. Bock. His work is as hard as 

that of a large hotel manager, and his success 

in the campaign affords him a conscious sat- 
isfaction, probably with the feeling akin to, 
that of a practical Christian who finds it 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

Should we visit other ships of the Ward 
Line we would find like accommodations and 
a corresponding success. The ‘‘ Saratoga’”’ 
has for commander Captain Johnson and for 
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‘chief engineer Benjamin Ray. The ‘‘ San- 


tiago,’’ Capt. E. P. Leighton, formerly, of 
Maine, took her new name from the captured 
Cuban city. Other ships of the group are the 
‘¢ Vigilancia,’’ the ‘‘ Senguranca,’’ the ‘‘ Sen- 
eca,’’ the ‘‘ Orizaba,” the ‘‘ City of Wash- 
ington,’’ and the ‘‘ Manteo.” As an exam- 
ple of the manner in which the military de- 
partment has arranged its transports we 
have: | 


No. 1. ‘‘Miami,” to transport 9th Cavalry 
and 6th Infantry. 

No. 2. ‘‘Santiago,’’ 9th Infantry, 1st Bat- 
talion of roth Inf. and the brigade-commander 
General Kent. 

No. 3. ‘t Gussie,”’ 50 packers and 300 mules. 

No. 4. ‘‘ Cherokee,’’ 7th Inf. and part of 
12th Inf. 

No. 5. ‘‘ Seneca,” 8th Inf. and 1st Bat. of 
2d. Mass. 

No. 6. ‘‘ Alamo,’”’ 2d Bat. Engineers and Ist 
Bat. of roth Inf. 

No. 7. ‘‘ Comal,” 2d Light Bat., 7th Art. 

No. 8. ‘‘ Yucatan,’’ rst Vol. Cav. Rough 
Riders and 2d Inf. 

No. 9. ‘‘ Berkshire,” 2d Light Bat. and 2d 
Art. 

No. 10. ‘‘ Whitney,” 350 mules and packers. 

No. 11. Supplies and reporters. 

No. 12. ‘‘ Senguranca,’’ rst Inf. and Corps, 
Headquarters General Shafter. 

No. 13. Knickerbocker Engineer Corps. 

No. 14. ‘‘ Concho,” 4th and 25th Inf. and 
2d Bat. of 2d Mass. 

No. 15. Not in the convoy. 

No. 16. ‘‘ City of Washington,” 24th Inf. and 
1st Bat. of 21st Inf. 

No. 17. ‘‘ Alleghany,’’ 3d and 6th Cav., and 
General Wheeler. 

No. 18. ‘San Marcos,’’ 16th Inf., 2d Bat. of 
21st Inf. 

No. 19. ‘‘ Decatur H. Miller,’’ part of 7th 
Inf. 

No. 20. ‘‘ Saratoga,’ 13th Inf. and 2d Bat. 
of 21st Inf. 

No. 21. ‘‘ Leona,’’ ist and roth Cav., and 
Gen. Young. < 

No. 22. ‘‘ Rio Grande,’’ Ig0 animals. 

No. 23. ‘‘ Vigilancia,” 71st, New York. 

No. 24. ‘‘ Orizala,’’ 22d Inf. and siege-guns, 
2 companies of Heavy Artillery and 3d Bat. of 
2d Mass. 

No. 25. 
Inf. 

No. 26. Not in the first convoy. 

No 27. Not in the first convoy. 

No. 28. ‘‘ Stillwater,” troop A. 2d Cav. 


‘*Troquois,” 17th and part of 12th 
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No. 29. 
No. 30. 
No. 31. 
No. 32. 
No. 33. 


‘* Breakwater,’’ 3d Inf. 

‘* Morgan,”’ Troop C. 2d Cav. 

Not in the first convoy. 

** Clinton,” 2d Inf. 

“Montiao,”’? food and ammunition. 

The lighter ‘‘Laura” carried. supplies of 
all kinds, including fresh water for distribu- 
tion. The ‘‘ Gate City,” the ‘City of Ma- 
con,”’ the ‘‘ Louisiana,’’ the ‘‘Cantonia,”’ 
and ‘‘ Mississippi” and the ‘‘ Philadelphia” 
were ships of the transport fleet which joined 
after the first troops had been taken to 
Cuba. Whocan do justice to the officers 
and crews of all that fleet? Their work was, 
perhaps, not above the usual; but it should 
be remembered that the risk of life is greater 
on transports than elsewhere, because they 
cannot be self-defended or protected. A sud- 
den dash of an enemy’s naval fleet would en- 
gage their protectors without doubt in the 
outset of an engagement, yet a single shot 
from a. hostile vessel might send a large 
transport ship to the bottom. So I say that 
while we are bestowing credit and praise upon 
our successful warriors we may pause to re- 
cord the part borne by less conspicuous but 
not less heroic Americans who have manned 
our grand transport fleet. 

Some amusing incidents of their first 
troop-voyage are treasured by seamen of 
the ‘‘Yucatan,’’ The Western men of the 
Rough Riders called the incessant flow of 
sea water for the ship washing ‘‘the water 
in that dztch;’’ and they declared that ‘if 
this craft goes to the bottom we’ll climb 
them poles,’’ referring to the.masts. The 
stewards and cooks declare, ‘‘We had to 
starve ourselves to feed such ravenous sol- 
diers.” The ‘‘City of Washington’’ was 
towing a supply schooner and had difficulty 
in doing it. General Shafter, aboard of 
‘‘ Senguranca,’’ ordered the captain of the 
‘* Yucatan ’’ to go up alongside the ‘‘ City of 
Washington,” so as to aid her incase of ac- 
cident, which was feared. Captain Robert- 
son did so as promptly as possible. Now 
the naval commander of the convoy was 
properly in charge of everything while ex 
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route. He himself was on the armored cruiser 
‘*Bancroft.” He saw thechange thus made 
—effected without his assent or order. No 
report even was made tohim. The naval 
commander was furious; he signaled a halt; 
he then fired across the transport’s bow, and 
in an incredibly short time the ‘‘ Bancroft” 
was steaming alongside the ‘‘ Yucatan.’’ 
The commander, in a husky voice, with 
strong censure in it shouted: ‘‘ What are 


‘you doing, sir?’’ 


Robertson replied: 
sir.” 

«« What orders, sir? I have given you no 
orders!” 

‘‘General Shafter ordered me to come 
here.” 

‘*Don’t you know that no vessel can 
change its place without my orders ?”’ 

‘“No, sir; 4 did not know that.” 

Further rough reprimand was on his 
tongue as the commander asked, harshly: 
‘*Who’s on board your transport ?” 

Captain Robertson replied: ‘‘The First 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) and some 
of the Second Regular Infantry. Colonels 
Wood and Roosevelt are here.’’ 

Allthe men in hearing cheered at that re- 
ply. z 

‘*Ah, Roosevelt ?’’ the commander said, 
with softened tones; _ woe like to es 
with Colonel Roosevelt.’ 

The men cheered lustily again as Roosevelt 
appeared. 

The naval commander now quickly over- 
looked the ‘‘Yucatan’s’’ breach of disci- 
pline—so popular was Roosevelt in the navy. 

Were it in my power to reciprocate the 
kindnesses that have been extended to me 
by naval officers and by our American sea- 
men in the transport service, I would gladly 
do so; but | can only express a wish that 
the consciousness of duty well done may 
warm their hearts and give them a deserved 
contentment of mind; and also I offer a 
prayer that God will give them his own 
blessings, always helping them in their work. 


En Route NoRTH FROM SANTIAGO DE CuBA. 


‘«Obeying my order, 





A DAY IN MANILA. 


BY PROF, DEAN C. WORCESTER, 


Or THe University oF MICHIGAN. 


THE close of our first day in Manila finds us 
thoroughly tired out. We can hardly keep 
our eyes open until our dinner ‘is swallowed, 
and we flatter ourselves that we shall rest, 
soundly; but we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for the problem of making ourselves 
comfortable on Philippine beds is not one 
that we shall solve the first time trying. The 
pillow we understand, and we decide that the 
sleeping-mat is intended to go under us and 
the sheet to serve for cover; but what is the 
long bolster for? We push it to one side and 
lie down. We find the sleeping-mat delight- 
fully cool, and think the bed quite a success, 
but in a few minutes discover that some parts 
of our bodies are unsupported, and are be- 
ginning to cause us discomfort. We try 
another position, and yet another; but the 
result is always the samé. We tumble and 
toss, finally falling asleep from utter exhaus- 
tion, and waken in the morning feeling as if 
we had passed the night on a wood-pile. 
Eventually we learn how to utilize that use- 
less-looking bolster in a scientific manner, 
and after that we find the Philippine bed very 
comfortable. 

Upon investigating our water-pitcher we 
find it empty and ring the electric bell; but 
no one appears. We ring again and again, 
and finally,.growing desperate, we open the 
door and calllongand loud. We have now 
hit upon the proper and only method of sum- 
moning servants; for the electric bells got 
out of order a month after the hotel was 
built, and they will never be fixed. 

Breakfast is served in our room, It con- 
sists of bread, thick chocolate, and a ‘‘ pair 
of eggs”—Aasado por agua. Investigation 
convinces us that the temperature of that 
water must have been very moderate, and the 
passage of the eggs very expeditious, for they 
are simply raw; they are very slightly warm- 
ed, and the albumen is barely flecked with 
white. We cannot eat them at first; but we 
learn to do so later, and become reconciled 
totheir rawness when we learn that they are 
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more easily digested in that condition; for it 
is soon borne in on us that our digestions 
must be treated with great respect in Manila, 
especially during the early weeks of our stay. 

We now bethink ourselves of our bag- 
gage, and, hiring a gue/zs, we set out for the 
aduana, which we reach by devious ways. 
Since the trap is hired by the hour, why 
should its driver take a direct route? 

Most custom-houses leave some things to 
be desired; but I doubt if there is on the face 
of the earth one quite as bad as the aduana 
at Manila. We are in blissful ignorance of 
this fact, however, and do not know that the 
best and almost only way for a stranger to 
get his effects passed, is to turn the whole 
matter over to some one who understands 
things, and quietly pay his bill. We, there- 
fore, approach a polite official, and state that 
we have come to get our baggage. ‘‘ Where 
is your baggage, sefiores?”” We do not 
know; neither does the official. Further- 
more, he does not care. 

If, in a delicate manner, and with due re- 
gard for that fine sense of honor which is a 
Spaniard’s most prominent characteristic, we 
contrive to convey to him the idea that it 
might be to his material advantage to find 
our belongings, there is a sadden change in 
his demeanor; but should our diplomacy 
prove unequal to the occasion we must shift 
for ourselves, 

We -hunt through several warehouses, 
and eventually our search proves successful. 
We approach the nearest official, point out 
our trunks, and ask to have them inspected. 
‘‘ But, sefiores, it is now eleven o’clock, and 
the custom-house closes at twelve. We can- 
not complete the inspection and make out 
the papers. To-morrow, sefiores!’’’ We are 
beginning to learn ome of the reasons why 
tourists do not often visit Manila, 

Yielding to the inevitable, we prepare to 
go, but stop in amazement to watch the 
treatment bestowed upon a couple of well-to- 
do Chinamen, They stand before their pile 











of chests, which are about to be inspected by 
a Spanish official, aided by several sturdy na- 
tiveassistants. The official demands the keys. 
They are instantly produced; but before one 
of them can be fitted hammer and cold chisel 
have made short work of a lock. The chest 
is turned bottom up, and its contents dumped 
on the concrete floor, where they are stirred, 
kicked and hauled about, until they are 
strewn over aspace ten feet square. Some 
Chinese confections are unearthed; the offi- 
cial helps himself, and his native assistants 
do likewise. The official hauls out a nice 
piece of silk, and remarks: ‘‘What a 
thoughtful Chinaman! He has brought a 
present for my wife.’’ The owner of the 
silk assents. é 

We imagine that he will get off easily now; 
but no. The leather tup of his chest is 
ripped up with a knife, lest it shouid serve to 
conceal contraband goods; the bottom is 
knocked out with an iron bar in avigorousat- 
tempt to ascertain whether or not it is holiow. 
At tlis the owner ventures to mildly protest. 
By way of reply, he gets a blow from a raw- 
hide, which raises a blue welt across his face. 
Two natives seize a board by its ends and use 
it as a scraper to push his belongings to one 
side. Some of them fall into the dust and 
filth of the gutter, and the wrecked trunk is 
pitched after them. 

Meanwhile the other chests have been un- 
locked, and they are searched in the same way. 
A potted plant which has been brought from 
China is jerked up, and the dirt is carefully 
shaken from its roots, ostensibly in a search 
for concealed goods. 

Knowing that we have no contraband or 
dutiable goods, we have been determined to 
get possession of our belongings, and that 
without bribing any one; but now we fall to 
wondering whether our effects will be sub- 
jected to the sort of treatment which we have 
just seen, and wisely decide to turn the whole 
matter over to one of the many ‘‘agents” 
who understand the custom-house. 

After lunch and a siesta we decide to paya 
visit to Old Manila. Boarding a car in front 
of our hotel we soon find ourselves approach- 
ing the massive walls of the citadel. As we 
draw nearer a disagreeable odor assails our 
nostrils, and we discover that it proceeds 

from the rotting vegetation which chokes the 
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water in the old moat. Such a mass of 
putrefaction must be a menace to the health 
of the city; but we learn that the moat has 
gone uncleaned until the authorities dare not 
disturb it, fearing to breed a wide-spread 
pestilence. 

We cannot but be impressed by the incon- 
gruity of things as we cross the drawbridge 
and enter the gateway through those old 
walls on a Philadelphia horse-car! 

Once inside the walls we leave the car, 
which runs around a short loop and passes 
out at the gate where it came in. We are at 
once impressed by the absence of the bustle 
and noise characteristic of the new city. 
There are few people on the streets, and no 
one seems in haste. The shops and dwell- 
ings of the common people are comparatively 
infrequent. In their place we see large Gov- 
ernment buildings, and the convenzos, churches 
and cathedrals of the various religious or- 
ders. Here, too, we find the palace of the 
Archbishop, who is the real ruler of the 
Philippines. ; 

If some of the old monasteries could speak 
they might tell us grisly tales. The Holy 
Inquisition at one time flourished in the 
Philippines; and it is an open secret that in 
some of the conventos the ancient implements 
of torture have since been preserved against 
the day of need. They are said to have been 
brought out and put into use at the beginning 
of the present revolution. 

Massive stone walls, with narrow, heavily 
barred windows and underground cells open- 
ing to the light of day by mere slits through 
the masonry on a level with the sidewalk, 
give things a decidedly medieval air. When 
we learn that in some cf these underground 
cells devotees live out their days in perpetual 
silence, we wonder for a moment whether 
we are really in the nineteenth century, or by 
some jugglery of fate have been suddenly 
carried back into the sixteenth; but the sud- 
den passage of another of those Philadelphia 
horse-cars dispels the illusion, while the ap-- 
pearance of the friars whom we meet on the 
street is so very far from being suggestive of 
asceticism that we begin to doubt the stories. 
of severe penance and vows of silence almost. 
as soon as we have heard them, 

Weare, of course, anxioys to see the in-. 
terior of one of these mysterious conventos, 
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and bethink ourselves of a note of introduc- 
tion to Padre S., one of the priests at the 
Ateneo Municipal, or Jesuit school for boys 
and young men. We find the buildings of 
the Jesuits less forbidding in their external 
aspect than those we have just seen. An 
hermano, or lay brother, receives us at the 
door and takes our cards and letter. In a 
moment we are shown up-stairs and seated 
in a reception-room, ornamented with fine 
old oil-paintings. This room looks out on to 
a hall, which suddenly fills with students at 
the stroke of a bell. We survey them with 
interest, noting that all are dressed alike, and 
that most of them show plainly that they 
have more or less white blood in their veins. 
They are, forthe most part, the children of 
mestizos and creoles, who can afford to pay 
liberally for their education. The boys look 
rather sickly; but the uproar which arises a 
few minutes later from the court below serves 
to convince us that their physical welfare is 
not wholly neglected. They are having a 
good lively game of football. 

Padre S. now appears, and we find our- 
selves being welcomed by a man with the 
bearing and polish of a well-educated gentle- 
man. He takes us through the museum, 
and we are much interested in the dis- 
play of strange mammals and beautiful birds 
which have been gathered from all over the 
archipelago. Weare shown a splendid col- 
lection of ethnological material. There are 
wicked krises, knives and lances from the 
Moro country; wooden idols, taken from 
pagan tribes; strange ornaments and curious 
utensils, whose uses we can hardly guess. 
We begin to realize that there are a good 
many different peoples in the Philippines, 
and that they do not live in the vicinity of 
Manila. 

The material shown us has been gathered 
by Jesuit missionaries, who are at present 
allowed to work only in Mindanao, Basilan 
and Sulu, among the fierce Moslem tribes. 
Their work is often carried on at the risk of 
their lives; but it is none the less carried on 
unhesitatingly, and in many instances it has 
been productive of good results. 

Of the actual work of the school we see 
nothing; but as we pass along the halls we 
meet other members of the teaching force; 
and it does not take us long to discover that 
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we are dealing with well-educated and well- 
bred men. If the fact does not impress us 
at the moment it will later, when we have had 
opportunity to learn that good education and 
good-breeding are by no means the rule 
among the representatives of the various re- 
ligious: orders. 

As a special favor we are invited to inspect 
the chapel. Externally it is an unimposing 
structure. Once within it, we are simply 
amazed. It is finished entirely in the mag- 
nificent woods of the country. Ebony we 
know, but many of the other woods are not 
known to us even by name. The color 
effects are very pleasing, but what especially 
challenges our admiration is the- remarkable 
excellence of the carving. We are especially 
attracted by a beautifully executed image of 
the Virgin; and we can hardly believe Padre 
S. when he tells us that not only this image 
but all the other carving that we see is the 
work of Philippine natives. We cannot 
doubt that there is some good stuff in men 
who develop such artistic ability. % 

Padre S. now invites us to drive with him 
to the Jesuit observatory, which is at some 
little distance; but before we go he wishes us 
to meet the Padre Superior of the mission, 
who proves to be a kindly, gray-haired old 
veteran, with a cordial greeting and a pleas- 
ant word for each of us, heretics tho-we be. 
He is gentleness personified, or, at least, he 
seems so to us; but as we come to know 
more of Philippine men and affairs we shall 
learn that the head of any one of the religious 
orders has need of other qualities than the 
gentleness of the dove; the wisdom of the 
serpent must not be lacking. It is difficult 
for us to realize that the mild-mannered. 
kindly old gentleman before us is a ruler of 
men, and-that, by virtue of his control over a 
body of well-educated, thoroughly disciplined 
and absolutely obedient followers, he is a 
very real power in the affairs of the colony; 
but such is the case. 

We bid our adieus to the Padre Superior, 
and a pleasant drive brings us to the observ- 
atory. Here we are especially interested in 
the elaborate apparatus for recording the 
occurrence, direction and duration of the 
earthquakes which so frequently visit the 
archipelago. We find other apparatus for 
the study of terrestrial magnetism, and a very 
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complete set of meteorological instruments. 
A special feature of the work of thé observa- 
tory is the foretelling of the approach of the 
fearful typhoons which cause such terrible 
loss of life and property in the northern 
Philippines and the China Sea. Notice of the 
approach of one of these dreaded storms is 
telegraphed in every direction where there 
are wires tocarry messages, and is cabled to 
Hongkong if it is likely to invade the China 
Sea. Ships have time to seek shelter, and 
thus much damage is prevented. 

The reports of this observatory are of in- 
terest to scientific men the world over; and 
itis to be hoped that serious harm may not 
come to it during the presenttroubles, espe- 
cially since the order which has established it, 
in the face of many difficulties, is the only 
body of men that has ever successfully at- 
tempted to continuously carry on important 
scientific work in the Philippines. 

Feeling that we have done enough for one 
day, we return to our hotel, and after dinner 
find the beauty of the tropical night irresist- 
ible, and go fora drive on the Luneta. A 
cool breeze blows in from the bay; excellent 
music, furnished by a native military band, 
soothes tired nerves, and we soon find our- 
selves so rested and refreshed that our inter- 
est in what is going on around us revives. 
The sight is really worth seeing. We draw 
up at one side of the promenade, and all 
Manila passes before us in a panorama that 
is seemingly endless. The Governor-General 
appears, and his carriage is driven in a direc- 
tion opposite to that which all other vehi- 
cles, save only that of the Archbishop, are 
forced to take; so that no one may fail to 
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recognize him, and thus have excuse for not 
saluting as he passes. An instant later a 
beggar asks for alms. All Manila, from the 
highest to the lowest, is here. 

We are dreaming of conditions as they 
were yesterday! It is hard for me to realize, 
as I think of the many quiet, restful even- 


_ ings I have spent on the Luneta, that it has 


since been turned into a place of execution; 
that the so-called better classes have assem- 
bled there in crowds, not to listen to delight- 
ful music, but to applaud while helpless na- 
tives were lined up on the sea wall, and shot 
down by their own countrymen at the 
command of Spanish officers. The peo- 
ple of the capital have recently developed 
singular tastes in the matter of amuse- 
ments. 

Old Manila, too, is strangely changed. Its 
massive walls afford effective protection 
against any direct attack that the insurgents 
are likely to be able to make, and in conse- 
quence the citadel is crowded to overflowing 
with refugees. With the insurgents at the 
gates this will soon mean famine, and from 
the outset it will mean disease. If accounts 
are to be trusted, the garrison is preparing 
for a worse than useless defense against the 
final attack, which, sooner or later, is sure 
to be made by the American forces. 

If Old Manila, in its present. crowded 
state, is bombarded, it will be converted into 
such a slaughter-pen as the world has not 
seen for many a day; and if the war-ships of 
any nation pursue a course calculated to en- 
courage the Spaniards to resist until bom- 
bardment becomes necessary, that nation 
will have much to answer for. 
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MADNESS. 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, 


WE negroes are a people who are prone to 
be taken by sudden enthusiasms. We fly 
with the swiftness of thought from one ex- 
treme to another. We are young, and we 
have the.faults of youth and commit its 
errors. Age and experience, perhaps bitter, 
most certainly wholesome, must teach us 
conservatism. 2 

We are now in the throes of feverish de- 
light over industrial education. It is a good 
thing, and yet one of which we can easily 


have too much. There is only one point, 
hardly large enough, it seems, to make the 
basis of an article, to which I wish to call 
attention. It is the danger we court of 
going to the other extreme of educating the 
hand to the exclusion of the needs of the 
head. 

The answer naturally comes back: ‘ But 
industrial education means the equal train- 
ing of the hand and head,’’ Of course it 
does; but the danger is that the meaning 
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may be mistaken, and the most easily appear- 
ing surface points only seized. That is, that 
while the high and sublime object of teach- 
ing may be to produce an able, thinking 
carpenter, with the ower of enjoying the 
higher intellectual pleasures of life, is it not 
likely that what will be produced from this 


new people will be a carpenter with a steady , 


hand—and I do not decry that—but with a 
mind out of which is shut all appreciation 
for the beauty of art, science and literature. 

You say: *‘ But we can’t all be doctors and 
lawyers and preachers.” No, to be sure 
not, but let some of us be; for we cannot 
all of us. be carpenters, tinners and _ brick- 
masons. 

There has been here, of late, too great an 
insistence upon manual training for the 
negro. He needs it. Any one who has 
studied his condition, either at the North or 
the South, cannot but admit that. But that 
the demands of his heart and mind call also 
for the most liberal and the broadest culture 
he can get, the earnest seeker after truth 
cannot deny. 

The statement has been so strongly and so 


frequently urged that the negro should work 
with his hands, that the opposite of the 


proposition has been implied. People are 
taking it for granted that he ought not to 
work with his head. And it is so easy for 
these people among whom we are living to 
believe this; it flatters and satisfies their 
self-complacency. ; 

At this late day the negro has no need to 
prove his manual efficiency. That was set- 
tled fifty years ago, when he was the planta- 
tion blacksmith and carpenter and shoe- 
maker. But his intellectual capacity is still 
in doubt. Any attempt at engaging in pur- 
suits where his mind is employed is met by 
an attitude that stigmatizes his effort as pre- 
sumption. Then if the daring one succeeds, he 
is looked uponas amonster. He is put into 
the same category with the ‘‘two-headed 
boy’’ and the ‘‘bearded lady.’’ There has 
not, in the history of this country, risen a sin- 
gle intellectual black man whose pretensions 
have not been sneered at, laughed at, and 
then larnely wondered at. If he was fair of 
complexion, they said that he derived his 
powers from his white blood. If he was con- 
vincingly black, they felt of his bumps, meas- 
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ured his head, and said that it was not negro 
in conformation. It is his -intellectuality 
that needs substantiating. 

Any one who has visited the school at 
Tuskegee, Ala., and seen the efficiency of 
the work being done there, can have no fur- 
ther doubt of the ability and honesty of pur- 
pose of its founder and president, But I do 
fear that this earnest man is not doing either 
himself or his race full justice in his public 
utterances. He says we must haveindustrial 
training, and the world quotes him (in de- 
tached paragraphs) as saying that we must 
not have anything else. 

A young man wants to enter a profession, 
and he speaks toa white maneminent in that 
particular work. The reply comes: ‘‘ Now, 
what do you want to try a profession for? 
Why don’t you take up a trade of some 
kind ?” . 

‘« But I don’t want to take a trade,’’ says 
the young man. ‘‘I want to follow my own 
bent.” 

‘* Well, you’re all wrong. It’s just as your 
man, Mr. Washington, down there says; you 
people ought to be content to do manual 
labor for generations yet. I have always said 
that the colored people were too ambitious 
and expected too much,” 

‘‘But suppose that individual inclina- 
tions ”— 

‘* You have no right to any individual feel- 
ing inthe matter. You should consider your 
race and its especial fitness for certain kinds 
of work,’’ and soon ad nauseam. 

Now here I object. Ido not believe that 
the individual should bend his spirit in ac- 
cordance with ideas, mistaken or otherwise, 
as to what his race should do. I do not be- 
lieve that a young man, whose soul is turbu- 
lent with a message which should be given to 
the world through the pulpit or the press, 
should shut his mouth and shoe horses; nor 
do I believe that this is what the best advo- 
cates of manual training would teach; but it 
is the interpretation which the great world is 
putting on their doctrine. 

The incident is related that during the late 
war, just after the fall of a Southern city, an 
old colgred man was seen stealing out of a 
lawyer’s dismantled office with two volumes 
of Blackstone’s ‘‘Commentaries’’ under his 
arm. To the question ‘‘ What are you going 
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to do with them, Uncle Ike?’’ he replied: 
‘‘Hush, chile!.I’s gwine to run fu’ Con- 
g’ess.’” 

It is just possible that the negro of the 
present day is not too wise to seize the most 
palpable tools of a strange system, and miss 
the deeper meaning of the whole. 

I would not counsel a return to the mad- 


ness of that first enthusiasm for classic and 
professional learning; but I would urge that 
the negro temper this newer one with a right 
idea of the just proportion in life of industry, 
commerce, art, science and letters, of mate- 
rialism and idealism, of utilitarianism and 
beauty! 


ConGRESSIONAL LiBRARY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BY ADELA E, THOMPSON, 


THE late rays of the afternoon sun lay 
long and level on the worn floor of the little 
country schoolhouse, where the spelling 
class was drawn up in line for the lesson that 
was to close the day. 

Near the head of the class, side by side, 
stood a girl and a boy. The girl, slender 
and dainty, with brown eyes, a flood of yel- 
low hair, and a sparkling, piquant face, her 
neatly fitting dress of red and black plaid, 
trimmed with bows of scarlet ribbon that 
gave it a certain brilliancy in harmony with 
her animated expression. The boy, a seri- 
rious little fellow, with mild blue eyes, and 
waving auburn hair, cut long and square in 
his neck, and combed over his ears, his long- 
waisted jacket fastened with large hooks in- 
stead of buttons, and his trousers long to his 
clumsy, ill-fitting shoes, of a cut loose, 
bagging, old-fashioned, and old-mannish, 
and his whole appearance of the odd quaint- 
ness that characterizes the Omish children, 
a sect of German Mennonites, 

The words had been flowing smoothly, 
and there seemed little prospect of much 
change of place, when the head of the class 
stumbled and failed. The next met with the 
same fate, and it came to the little girl of 
the scarlet ribbons, who began in a hesita- 
ting, doubtful way, when a breath, rather 
than a whisper sounded in her ear, and her 
tone changed to one of assured confidence— 
for who ever knew Noah Detmeir to miss a 
word ?>—and with a little flutter of smiling 
triumph she walked to the head of the 
class. 

‘‘That was good of you, Noah,” she 
paused to whisper as, a little later, they were 
flocking gayly out. ‘‘I was all mixed up, 
and if you hadn’t helped me I should have 
missed, sure.’’ 


‘« That was nothing,” said Noah, shyly, his 
face reddening with pleasure at her words. 
‘« See!” and he held out an apple he had ex- 
tracted from his pocket, ‘‘I bring you a red 
one to-day.’’ 

She accepted the gift, set her small white 
teeth in it and ran off to join a group of 
waiting girls, one of whom greeted her: ‘‘I 
don’t see, Lucile Harris, how you can have 
anything to say tothat Omish Noah. For 
my part 1 can’t bear the Omish, and I 
wish there hadn’t any of them ever moved 
here,’’. 

But Lucile only laughed: ‘‘Oh, I like 
Noah,’’ she answered, lightly; ‘‘and espe- 
cially his apples.” And then the talk ran 
off to something else. 

Not so quickly, however, did Noah put 
Lucile out of his mind. To him it was little 
that setting aside his own ambition to be at 
the head of the class he had on more than 
one occasion come to her help; or that 
daily he brought her offerings of the choicest 
fruit his father’s orchard and cellar held. 
For all this her careless word of thanks and 
acknowledgment was more than payment. 
He was in her service as devoted a knight as 
any who ever wore his lady’s colors in his 
casque, and his eyes watched her slim, 
little figure down the snowy country road 
with an intensity of admiration that was al- 
most adoration. 

Supper was ready and waiting when Noah 
reached his home, The table was spread 
with a clean white cotton cloth, with a chair 
at each end forthe father and mother, and 
benches at the sides for the children, a flock 
of little patriarchs—Noah and Jacob, and 
Joseph and Moses, to say nothing of Amanda 
and Nancy. The boys, except the baby in his 
mother’s arms, like Noah with the square cut 
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hair, and long, bagging trousers held up by 
suspenders like their father's; the little girls a 
similar imitation of their mother, in white 
caps, long aprons, and full-skirted dresses 
gathered on to short, round waists. A few 
moments after Noah’s return the door opened 
for another inmate of the family, his orphan 
cousin and fellow-schoolmate, Anna. As he 
saw her a slight blush flushed his cheek, for 
usually they made the homeward trip to- 
gether. But that evening the thought of 
Lucile had so crowded the remembrance of 
Anna out of Noah’s mind that not till that 
moment had he once thought of her. Anna, 
however, was of too placid a temperament 
to cherish the resentment of neglect; and he 
experienced a sense of guilty relief as he 
noticed that it was with her accustomed 
smile she took off and hung up her deep, 
black Omish bonnet, settled the white cap, 
that almost covered her smooth black hair, 
patted down her white inside kerchief, and 
the purple apron she wore over her blue stuff 
gown, all of solid colors as is Omish rule, 
and took her place at the table opposite 
him, 

The mother looked from ene to the other 
with a glow of pride. ‘‘ And did the teacher 
give you praise to-day for being good chil- 
dren?’’ she askedinGerman. Fortho many 
of the Omish have been American born, ever 
since the days when the similarity of their 
creed to that of Penn led them to accept his 
invitation to share the freedom of his new 
colony, they are for the most part in home- 
language, in habit and custom and mode of 
thought, Germans still, Hannah Detmeir 
was not an ambitious woman in the usual 
meaning ot the word; the limits of her life 
had been narrow, its mental horizon circum- 
scribed, and discontent an emotion she had 
never known. Two dreams, however, two 
desires of the heart, she did secretly cherish. 
One that Noah, like his namesake, her 
father, might be a minister of his order, a 
head in authority, an oracle of God to his 
flock; and with the special privilege, which 
their ministers alone possess, of riding in a 
covered buggy. True, to the eye of the un- 
initiated the nondescript, yellow canvas-cov- 
ered vehicle, such as that in which Father 
Noah Yoder had made his rounds, and in 
which Father Jacob Muller went abroad, did 
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not savor greatly of either sacerdotal dig- 
nity or worldly splendor; but to Hannah 
Detmeir it stood as the visible representation 
of the favor of God and man. Her other 
desire also concerned Noah, but in a more 
worldly manner, and was that someday he 
and Anna might be married; for not only 
was Anna a good girl and one who was being 
trained up under her own eyes, but she was 
also an heiress who would have ninety acres 
of land in her own right; and it seemed to 
Mrs. Detmeir that it would be entirely wrong 
to let a fortune like that go out of the fam- 
ily. Well was it for the mother that she 
could not look into her boy’s heart that night 
and see the image that filled it. 

And day by daythe spelling class stood in 
line intheold schoolhouse, and with alternate 
thrills of pride and pangs of humiliation 
wrestled with polysyllables and silent let- 
ters. But the day came when Noah and Lu- 
cile were no longer of that number. Jacob 
Detmeir, like a good Omishman, looked 
upon education as something in the nature 
of dangerous beyond fixed limits, and with a 
tendency to the increasing of that Omish 
abomination, lawyers. And when one day 
Noah came home with the announcement 
that the world was round instead of flat, 
Jacob Detmeir felt that the danger-line had 
been reached. For was it not against the 
Bible and common reason that the world 
should be round ? and if Noah once entered 
the realm of heresies, there was no knowing 
where the end would be; and if the teacher 
had put him intoa geography class, which 
he had always opposed, the learning about 
strange places would be almost certain to 
make him discontented. As a consequence 
he discovered that he needed Noah’s help 
on the farm, and put the plow handles in the 
latter’s hands in the place of slate and 
schoolbook. 

With Lucile it had béen quite the reverse. 
She had exchanged the old schoolhouse for 
a fashionable boarding-school, where nct 
only were superior advantages to be had, but 
where ornament and accomplishments could 
be superadded to the practical. During 
these years the two hardly met. But there 
came a day when, her course finished, Lucile 
came home, a slender, graceful girl, with 
laughirg brown eyes, a fluff of yellow hair, 
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and the charm of manner that comes of cul- 
tivation as well as nature. A vision of love- 
liness she ‘seemed to ‘Noah the first time he 
saw her; and with the sight his boyish ad- 
miration spraig into a renewed and stronger 
life than ever. 

As for Noah, he too had changed with the 
years. His hair no longer curled, but had a 
wave that broke in a measure theeffect of its 
straight cut as it fell on his collar and over 
his ears; there was a short, golden-brown 
beard under his chin; his matured face, 
clearly pale, had in a marked degree the 
serenity and mildness that so often charac- 
ize those of his sect. And when Lucile met 
him on the village street she gave him first a 
half glance, then a full look. ‘‘ Why, Noah, 
how do you do?” she said, pausing for a 
word of friendly greeting. ‘‘ What a beauti- 
ful face!’’ she said to the girl friend with 
her as they passed on. The other opened 
her eyes wide: ‘‘Do you admire Noah? ’ she 
asked, in a tone of surprise. 

Lucile laughed. ‘‘Not without’ qualifica- 
tion,’’ she answered, looking back after him. 
‘‘ His walk, now, isan ‘in memoriam ’ of the 
wooden shoes his ancestors once wore; and 
his form—well, I doubt if even Apollo could 
have looked graceful in clothes of that cut; 
but his face is beautiful, so pure and sweet 
and gentle, and yet not weak. Some artist 
should paint his head as a St. John. I think 
I shall call him St. John after this; it sounds 
prettier than Noah.” 

‘‘T hope you are not in love with Noah,’’ 
said her friend. ‘‘You know we used to 
laugh at you about him when we all went to 
school together.” 

Lucile gave her shoulders the Frenchy 
shrug she had acquired with practice. ‘I 
shall not fallin love with any Omishman. 
And, now you speak of it, 1 remember that 
Noah was.one of my boy admirers. But, 
well, to have an Omishman fall in love with 
you, why that is quite a‘ different mat- 
ter.” 

As for Noah he went his way, feeling much 
as a devout Catholic might if a Madonna had 
bent down from her frame and spoken to 
him; she seemed so much a being of another 
world than his. Yet across that gulf she had 
stretched her little hand, never had he seen 
a hand so white and fine. And in that mo- 
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ment he. realized that he had always loved 
her, and through years and separation her 
memory had still been a subtle fragrance in 
his heart, and that he loved her now more 
than he ever did or could before. Noah's 
was not a quick mind, but it clung to 
an idea when once admitted with a tenacity — 
as stolid as it was quiet. He was not a man 
to fall in love at first sight; but in Lucile’s 
case it was simply the fanning of a long, 
tho unconsciously, smoldering ember into 
flame. 

Finesse was no part of his simple, direct 
nature. The strategems of a lover he never 
would have been equal to; and so, when Mr. 
Harris hired him to build a new granary, he 
felt it as almost a special interposition of 
Providence in his behalf. And day by day 
he hewed timbers, or drove nails, or drew 
his plane, with its trails of thin wood spirals, 
along the boards, his thoughts, like bees 
about a flower, centering about Lucile, 
happy to be so near her, happier.if he 
might catch a glimpse of her, happiest when, 
as sometimes happened, he was privileged 
to sit for a little while on the veranda steps 
while she swung in her tasseled hammock in 
its shade and chatted with him of their 
school-days, or told him of the outer world, 
like another world it seemed to Noah, of 
which she had been a part. Noah’s favorite 
reading in those days was of Jacob; not 
Jacob the Prince of Israel, but Jacob the 
young fugitive alien, in the days when he 
served seven years for Rachel, and ‘they 
seemed unto him but a few days for the love 
he had to her.” And then he would pause 
to smile and think how simple, how easy was 
service for love’s sake. 

Not that Lucile’s was a cruel nature; she 
did not consciously mean to be the flame 
that should lure and scorch and maim him; 
but home was a trifle dull, time hunga little 
heavy on her hands, and the unspoken ad- 
miration and more than admiration of 
Noah’s deep blue eyes, was a subtle flattery 
that she could not resist inviting. 

But there came an hour when the thought 
of Lucile brought with it to Noah a pin- 
prick of conscience. This was when, for 
the first time in his contented life, he found 
himself experiencing a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with the Omish plainness, and wishing 
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for a narrow-brimmed straw hat with a rib- 
bon round the crown, a flowered necktie, and 
a top-buggy with a shiney leather dash. The 
occasion for this was the sight of Lucile out 
driving with a village young man of similar 
adornments, and a sudden wild ambition to 
enjoy the same pleasure. There was the 
‘gray colt that he had raised and broke, but 
the old buggy with its clumsy wooden dash. 
And then came the realization like a shock 
that he, a member of the meeting, an exam- 
ple to the other young men, privileged even 
to assist at a feet-washing, had been longing 
for the flesh-pots of worldly pride and vanity, 
And with that came a breath of fear, vague, 
but none the iess chill, that his feeling 
toward Lucile might be, in itself, a straying 
from the strait and narrow way. It was but 
a shadowy fear, however, and before it could 
grow to more he hastened to put it from him 
as we do the unpalatable and unpleasant. And 
not long after Uncle Moses Biler sent for him 
tocome and help in the putting up of a wood- 
house, and Noah packed his shiny black oil- 
cloth satchel and went. 

The work kept him several weeks. When 
he returned his mother, who was alone in the 
kitchen kneading bread, met him with a 
smile and the greeting, ‘‘I have great news 
for thee, Noah. Since you went away Father 
Jacob Muller has had a shock, and a new 
minister is to be chosen to help Joseph 
Weaver stay up his hands, even as Aaron 
and Hur did those of Moses. Seven candi- 
dates have been named, and what do you 
think, Noah?’’ with a pause to make her 
words the more impressive, ‘‘ you are one of 
them.’”’ 

««Me! Mother?” leaning one hand against 
the door-frame as if to steady himself from a 
sudden blow. 

‘*Yes, you; and why not? As John Det- 
weiler well said when he gave in your name, 
you have always been serious-minded and of 
goodly ways and never given, as so many 
young folk are, to vanity and lightness; and 
let me tell you it is no light honor to be 
named so young. Your grandfather was 
nearly forty when it came to him. And an- 
other thing,” as he turned to leave the room, 
‘did you know that Anna was of age last 
week? Now she has her farm herself, and 
needs a farmer for it. Art not thou a 
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pretty good farmer, Noah?’’ and she laughed 
a satisfied laugh. Why should she 
not? her hopes seemed very near to fulfil- 
ment, 

But Noah had hardly heard and not at all 
heeded his mother’s last question as, all in a 
tremble, he climbed the narrow stairs to the 
chamber under the root called his own, and 
turned the clumsy wooden button of his door 
between himself and the outer world, between 
himself and everything but the pain that was 
worse than physical. He named a candidate 
for the ministry! he, whose whole heart was 
given to one of the world! He who was even 
then wavering, tempted to forsake his faith 
and sell his soul's birthright for the pottage 
of earthly happiness, It was not the scorn 
of his own people, tho that he shrank from; 
it was not the disappointment of his mother, 
grievous as that would be; but it was the 
breaking from the way of his fathers, from 
inbred ideas and beliefs, the putting a great 
gulf between him and what stood to him for 
truth ard righteousness, that wrung his 
deepest fiber. 

Now that the test was upon him it seemed 
that he had always known that it was com- 
ing, and by self-blindness had but striven to 
put afar the evilday. And what discipline 
would the church have severe enough for so 
recreant a son? To his mind there rose 
some with whom there had been ‘‘ occasion 
for deal.’’ Cris Miller for driving a new 
buggy with that symbol of worldly pride, a 
leather dash; Amanda Keiser, for the vanity 
of wearing a Paisley shawl and trimming 
with lace her pillow-cases, and Levi Kutts 
and Moses Stutsman for quarreling; yes, and 
Rosy Bahr for marrying outside the Church. 
What a dreadful affair that had seemed, 
something to be spoken of almost in whis- 
pers. And yet Rosy had been a giddy, 
thoughtless young thing, who would wear 
button shoes and go to the county fair in 
spite of the minister, And Cris had replaced 
his smart leather dashboard with the ortho- 
dox black wooden one, and Amanda had put 
away the offending articles; and Levi and 
Moses had made up their quarrel; and even 
Rosy, when her ill-starred marriage had come 
to the disastrous end predicted, had put on 
her discarded Omish cap and gown again, 
and confessed and been forgiven. 
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But as for him he was neither. giddy nor 
impulsive. For him he felt there would be 
no return, and that the floodgate, once open- 
ed, would sweep him beyond a place of re- 
pentance, tho he sought it with tears. To 
be to his people as a heathen man and a pub- 
lican! He shuddered at the thought. Yet 
his love for Lucile was a part of his life, and 
her presence as sweet as his hope of Heaven; 
how could he tear her out of the one and 
forget the other? Besides, what if her hap- 
piness was involved.as well as his own? and 
Noah felt his every pulse thrill at the 
thought. For while he was humble-minded, 
he was equally simple-minded; the social 
world in which Lucile moved was as far from 
him as the planets, and that she gave to a 
half-dozen others the same smiles and soft 
glances that set his slow blood rushing, was 
something he had never dreamed of. If he 
had it might have simplified matters for 
him. 

‘‘Satan hath desired to have thee, that he 
might sift thee as wheat,’’ almost like an 
audible voice ran’ the words in _ his ears. 
Was then this great whirlwind of passion in 
his placid, workaday life a sifting? Was 
he in mortal danger of being given over to 
the enemy of souls? 

Noahs face was white and beaded with 
perspiration, as he fell on his knees, mur- 
muring, ‘‘O, Shepherd of Israel, thou that 
leadest Joseph like a flock.’’ But the weap- 
on of ‘‘all-prayer’’ was a weak one in his 
hand that day. There was a moment's 
silence, then the hoarse whisper, ‘‘I love 
her, oh, I love her!’’ and witha choking sob 
he hid his face in the patchwork quilt of his 
low flock bed. 

It was on an October day the Sabbath 
came that was to witness the choice among 
the candidates. Early the long-bodied Omish 
wagons were astir, each with its full load, 
not to mention the chinking of babies. The 
men and boys, with stiff, broad-brimmed, 
black wool hats crowning their straight-cut 
hair and serious faces. The women, even 
to the children, in the tunnel-shaped, black 
muslin cape bonnets, with white lining, that 
forms their distinctive head-gear; the solid 
pinks and blues, and purples of their hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons giving touches of color 
to their somberness of dress. 
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The day before the load of wooden benches 
that constituted the church furniture had 
been carried to Levi Miller's; for the Omish 
of that vicinity were but a feeble fold in 
point of worldly wealth, and in consequence 
their sanctuary was as movable as was the 
tabernacle in the wilderness. To it they 
wended their way for five and ten miles 
around. The fences and under the sheds 
were thickly hitched with the heavy-limbed 
horses, and the chimney of the out-of-door 
stone oven told of bountiful preparations for 
the dinner that should follow the meeting; 
for the ceremony of the day was an important 
one, aud had brought even more than a 
‘‘feet washing.”’ : 

It had been the intention to hold the 
meeting in Levi Miller’s new barn; but the 
day was so fine, soft, warm and mellow with 
the storied breath of summer, as a late Oc- 
tober day often is, that the seats had; in- 
stead, been placed under the maples of the 
little ‘‘sugar-bush’’ close by. The choice 
of the minister was to be decided by lot; and 
side by side on a bench a little apart sat the 
seven candidates, each stiffly erect, and each 
holding in his sun-browned, work-hardened 
hand a small Bible that had been given him, 


_ in one of which would be found the written 


slip that was to constitute the ‘lot.’’ 

Noah sat at the end of the bench with a 
pale and troubled face, for in his soul the 
conflict was still on. Day by day he had felt 
that he must decide, and had deferred it to 
the next. Inthe meantime he had sought 
the only helps that his simple nature knew— 
prayer and work and the Bible, largely the 
minor prophets; but all had failed to bring 
him peace. His mother and those about 
him saw. his abstraction, and laid it to his 
position, and regarded it as but another proof 
of his fitness for the place; for it was unsus- 
pected and alone in his heart that he had 
met and was wrestling with this Apollyon of 
temptation. 

But the lot might not fall on him; there 
were six chances against one that it would 
not. Then there would be moretime. It 
was this hope that had nerved him to come, 
and in this hope he had taken his place. In 
a little group sat the men who had already 
been chosen to the ministry, among them 
the white-haired old minister whose service, 
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all felt, was nearly ended. Noah looked at 
him with a vague wonder if under that placid 
face lay the history of any soul stress, or if 
his heart had ever known the stirrings of 
ambition, the longing for a love, a life beyond 
the hidden pale. 

The service, aJl in German, opened with a 
hymn, the deep tones of the men and the 
clear voices of the younger women sounding 
far and sweet in the stillness. A silent prayer 
followed, and with a hush a touch of peace 
seemed to fall with the sunlit air on the 
quaint and kneeling congregation. There 
was a brief exhortation by one of the minis- 
ters, and then the decisive moment had 
come. 

Noah had hardly heard what went before, 
and now it was almost mechanically that he 
opened his Bible with the others. A slip of 
white paper fluttered tothe ground. With 
trembling fingers and a mist before his eyes 
he picked it up and read the words there 
written: 

‘I have called thee by thy name.” 

‘* Behold my servant whom I have chosen.’’ 
Called of God and chosen. Fora moment 
Noah thought the blood stood still in his 
veins, For all unlearned in the sophistry of 
the schools, he no more doubted this as an 
expression of the Divine will than he did that 
the world was made in six literal days. 
Called of God; he Noah Detmeir, unworthy of 
the lowliest honor; an Ephraim wedded to 
his idols; wavering in faith tothe verge of the 
disloyal; one the secrets of whose heart in- 
vited the smiting of God’s wrath, rather than 
the gift of his blessing. Called of God and 
chosen. And then, he could not have ex- 
plained how, he was not gifted in the analy- 
sis of spiritual emotions, in place of the 
stormy passion that had so shaken him, like 
the flood of an inrolling wave there came to 
his soula great calm. The dignity of God’s 
service, the gladness of his work, how little 
beside them looked everything of earth, even 
life itself. 

Out in the road a little cloud of dust rose 
from the rolling wheels of a light carriage, a 
natty affair with a shining top and scarlet 
wheels. Init a pretty girl, with a fluff of 
yellow hair, was telling the young man be- 
side her the reason for the assemblage: ‘‘An 
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Omish meeting.’”” How soft the curve of the 
red lips, and silvery the voice, ‘‘ The queer- 
est folks. Ohyes, I have been to them; they 
have lived about here so that I have known 
them from achild. In fact,’’ and she gave 
a merry laugh, ‘‘one of my lovers isan Omish 
youth, St. John, I call him, for his face al- 
ways reminds me of pictures of the ‘ Beloved 
Disciple!’ What does he say? He simply 
looks. And till I saw his eyes I never knew 
that silence could be so eloquent. Poor 
Noah!’’ and again the silvery laugh. 

As for Noah he was too far to hear her 
words; but he knew whom the carriage held. 
As he turned his head from it his eyes 
rested on his mother’s face, in which love 
and pride were equally blended. Beside her 
sat Anna. She had taken her black bonnet 
off and laid it across her lap, and the sun-° 
shine, flecked with yellow leaf-shadows, fell 
on her round and rosy face in its white cap, 
and the pink kerchief folded across her 
bosom. Like his mother’s her face was 
turned to his. but in it there was no touch 
of ambitious pride, only gentle ‘affection, 
mingled with a new expression of tender 
reverence. 

The sweetness of human love, and loving 


ties, in all their fulness, he felt them even 


then. He was an unlettered man, trained 
in one of the narrowest of creeds; and yet 
through these limitations there came to him 
a vision, a soul uplift, call it what you will, 
a glimpse through the veil between flesh and 
spirit, of the eternal verities. of a happiness 
higher than earth’s and a peace more than 
mortal, that nerved his heart for many a duty, 
and whose remembrance never wholly faded 
from his after life. 

Called of God and chosen! Like a /xédz- 
late the thought ran in his heart, as ata 
motion of Father Muller’s hand he rose to 
his feet, and stood beside him. A light 
breeze had sprang up, and the bright-hued 
leaves fluttered down around him in a gold- 
en shower, while the radiant sunshine, glori- 
fied by the golden tracery through which it 
had filtered, touched his auburn hair as with 
a nimbus, and fell on his kindled face like a 
baptism of flame as, with-the rest, he bent in 
the consecration prayer. 

CLEVELAND, O. 





HERESY TRIALS. 


HOW THEY MAY AND SHOULD BE AVOIDED. 


BY PROF, JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D. 


THE current unqualified condemnation of 
trials for heresy by the so-called ‘‘liberals’’. 
in the Presbyterian Church and out of it 
would seem to render timely a distinct state- 
ment of what the Presbyterian Church is and 
what the fundamental principles of its Con- 
stitution, 

The Presbyterian Church is a voluntary 
association of Christians, organized to main- 
tain and propagate WHAT THEY BELIEVE TO 
BE the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The Constitution is based on the following 
assumed or asserted civil and religious 
rights: 

1. The right of private judgment. 
byterians hold that 


Pres- 


‘*God alone is lord of the conscience and 
hath left it free from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men which are in anything con- 
.trary to his Word, or beside it,in matters of 
faith and worship.’”’ (‘‘ Formof Gov.,’’ Chap. 
I, Sec. 1. ‘Conf. of Faith,’’ Chap. XX, 
Sec. I.) : 

2. The right of those who are like-minded 
in matters of religion to organize an associa- 
tion to maintain and propagate what they 
believe to be the truth. They hold that 


‘* Every Christian Church, or union or asso- 
ciation of churches, is entitled to declare the 
terms of admission to its communion, and the 
qualifications of its ministers and members, as 
well as the whole system of its internal govern- 
ment which Christ hath appointed.” (‘‘ Form 
of Gov.,’’ Chap. I, Sec. 2.) 


3. The right to adopt a form of govern- 
ment based on the rule of the majority. 
They hold that 


‘*The several different congregations of be- 
lievers taken collectively constitute one Church 
of Christ; that a larger part of the Church, or 
a representation of it, shall govern a smaller, 
or determine matters of controversy that arise 
therein; that in like manner a representation 
of the whole should govern and determine in 
regard to every part, and to all the parts 
united; that is, that a majority shall govern.” 
(‘‘ Form of Gov.,”” Note prefixed to Chap. XII.) 


4. The right ‘‘to make effectual provision 
that all who are admitted as teachers be 
sound in the faith.’’ (‘‘Form of Gov.,”’ 
Chap. I, Sec. 5.) 

Accordingly, the ‘‘ Form of Government’’ 
prescribes that 

‘*No candidate [for licensure], except in ex- 

traordinary cases. shall be licensed, unless he 
has studied divinity at least two years under 
some approved divine or professor of theolo- 
gy.’’ (Chap. XIV, Sec. 6.) 
This Constitutional rule is based on the rea- 
sonable principle that ordinarily no one 
should be authorized to teach officially in 
the Presbyterian Church who has not been 
duly trained to maintain and defend what 
Presbyterians believe is the system of doctrine 
taught inthe Holy Scriptures. Candidates for 
licensure are examined by the presbytery on 
‘* Theology,” and are not licensed unless the 
examination is formally approved. Further, 
before licensure, candidates are required pub- 
licly to avaw, not only that they ‘‘ believe 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to be the Word of God, the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice,’’ but spe- 
cifically that they ‘‘sincerely receive and 
adopt the Confession of Faith as containing 
the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures.” Further, when a_licentiate 
applies for ordination to the ministry he is 
re-examined on ‘‘Theology,’’ is required to 
renew the vows assumed at his licensure, and 
to assume the following additional vows: 
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‘*Do you approve of the government and 
discipline of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States?’ ‘‘Do you promise subjection 
to your brethren in the Lord?’ ‘*Do you 
promise to be zealous and faithful in main- 
taining the truths of the Gospel and the purity . 
and peace of the Church, whatever persecution 
or opposition may arise unto you on that ac- 
count ?”” 


Further, professors in Presbyterian theolog- 
ical seminaries are required, at their inaugu- 
ration, solemnly to promise fidelity to the 
Standards; and, in view of the liability toa 
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change of doctrinal views, in certain semina- 
ries they are required at stated intervals to 
renew ‘these pledges. 

5. The right to exercise discipline, not only 
for immorality in conduct, but for ‘‘unsound- 
ness in the faith”—that is, faith in ‘‘the 
system of doctrine’’ contained in the Pres- 
byterian Standards, They hold that 

‘Our blessed Savior, for the edification of 
the visible Church, hath appointed officers, not 
only to preach the Gospel and administer the 
sacraments, but also to exercise discipline for 
the preservation of both truth and duty.” 


(‘‘Form of Gov.’’ Chap I, Sec. 5.) ‘‘ The endsof , 


discipline are the maintenance of the truth, the 
vindication of the authority and honor of Christ, 
the removal of offenses, the promotion of the 
purity and edification of the Church, and the 
spiritual good of offenders.” (‘* Book of Disci- 
pline,’’ Sec. 2.) ‘* Heresy and schism may be 
of such a nature as to call for deposition.” 
(‘* Book of Dis.,”’ Sec. 41.) 

The unique character of the Presbyterian 
Church as a branch of the Church of Jesus 
Christ should be distinctly observed. There 
are among Protestants three essentially dif- 
ferent forms of Church government—Con- 
gregational, Presbyterial and Episcopal. 
Congregationalism does not require subscrip- 
tion to doctrinal standards or subjection 
to ecclesiastical authority. The Episcopal 
Church in America does not require sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles or any 
other definite statement of doctrine. Its 
bond of union is the so-called ‘‘ Historic 
Episcopate.’’ Of the vows required at ordi- 
nation to its ministry, the one which is dis- 
tinctive is, 

‘* Will you reverently obey your Bishop and 

other chief ministers, who, according to the 
canons of the Church, may have the charge and 
government of you ?”’ 
The bond of union of the Presbyterian 
Church is a twofold cord—a common faith 
and the rule of the majority. Its distinctive 
characteristics are indicated in the vows, 

‘Do you sincerely receive and adopt the 
Confession of Faith?’ ‘'Do you promise sub- 
jection to your brethren in the Lord ?” 

6. One other important principle of the 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church re- 
mains to be mentioned—the right, and in 
certain circumstances the duty, of a minis- 
ter to withdraw from the jurisdiction of the 
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Presbyterian Church. " The Constitutional 
rule is as follows: 


‘“‘If a minister, not otherwise chargeable 
with an offense, renounces the jurisdiction of 
this Church, by abandoning the ministry, or 
becoming independent, or joining another de- 
nomination not deemed heretical, without a 
regular dismission, the Presbytery shall take 
no other action than to record the fact and to 
erase his name from the roll.” (‘‘Book of Dis.,’’ 
Sec. 53.) 

According to the organic law of the Pres- 
byterian Church, antedating the _ present 
Constitution, there are circumstances under 
which the right peaceably to withdraw from 
the Church becomes an obligatory duty. A 
schism occurred in the Presbyterian Church 
in 1741. In 1745 certain presbyteries that 
had withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the Synod of Philadelphia—at the time the 
highest judicatory of the Church—met at 
Elizabethtown, N. J., and organized the 
Synod of New York. Among other ‘ Arti- 
cles of the Plan and Foundation of their 
Synodical Union” the following was promi- 
nent: 


‘‘Art. 2. They agree that in matters of dis- 
cipline and those things that relate to peace 
and good order of our churches, they shall be 
determined by a major vote of ministers and 
elders, with which vote every member shall 
actively concur or pacifically acquiesce; but if 
any member cannot in conscience agree to the 
determination of the majority, but supposes 
himself obliged toact contrary thereto, and the 
Synod think themselves obliged to insist upon 
it as essentially necessary to the well-being of 
our churches, in that case such dissenting 
member promises peaceably to withdraw from 
the body, without endeavoring to raise any dis- 
pute or contention on the debated point.” 
(‘‘ Baird’s Digest,’’ p. 608.) 


A Reunion was effected in 1758, the two 
synods uniting in one body under the name 
of the Synod of New York and Philadel- 
phia. In the Plan of Union the following 
article was prominent: 


‘* ART. 2, When any matter is determined by 
a major vote, every member shall either active- 
ly concur with or passively submit to such de- 
termination; or, if his conscience permit him 
to do neither, he shall, after sufficient liberty 
modestly to reason and remonstrate, peaceably 
withdraw from our communion without at- 
tempting to make any schism; provided, 
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always, that this shall be understood to extend 
only to such determinations as the body shall 
judge indispensable in doctrine and Presbyte- 
rian government”’ (p. 614). 


The principle here asserted in the organic 


law of the Synod of New York in 1745, and 


reasserted in the Plan of Union of the 
Synods in 1758, was incorporated in the 
Constitution of 1788 in the ordination vows, 
‘‘to maintain the peace of the Church” and 
to be ‘‘in subjection to brethren in the 
Lord.”’ . 

In view of the fundamental principles of 
Presbyterianism above mentioned, it is evi- 
dent that the unqualified condemnation of 
trials for heresy in the Presbyterian Church 
is simply asserting indirectly—it may be un- 
wittingly, it may be wittingly—that the Pres- 
byterian Church has no right to exist. An 
association organized for a specific purpose 
is doomed to failure if powerless to éxclude 
from its membership those whose influence is 
adverse to the object of the association. 

There are undoubtedly persons of intelli- 
gence and piety who honestly believe that the 
Presbyterian Church as at present consti- 
tuted ought not to survive. 
Theological Seminary professor has main- 
tained that ‘‘subscriptions to elaborate 
creeds is the great sin of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches,’’ and that ‘‘ Presbyte- 
rians are bound by their own history to meet 
the Episcopalians on the platform of the 
Lambeth Articles’’—two of which are ‘‘the 
Nicene Creed as a sufficient statement of the 
Christian faith,” and the ‘* Historic Episco- 
pate,”’ 

Assuming, nevertheless, that the Presby- 
terian Church, with its Constitution substan- 
tially unchanged, will remain until the com- 
ing of the Lord—in view of the inquisitive 
and progressive spirit of the age, with its 
honest, earnest search for truth, its skeptical 
suspicion of everything traditional, its criti- 
cal questioning of what has hitherto been un- 
challenged, its disposition to shake whatever 
seems firmly established that that which 
cannot be shaken may remain; moreover, 
the primal principle of Presbyterianism 
being what it is—the right of private judg- 
ment, and human nature, even when regener- 
ated, being what it is, it must needs be that 
ecclesiastical ‘‘offenses’’ will come, and 
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when they come can trials for heresy be 
avoided ? 

That they should be avoided if possible is 
unquestionable. In a judicial trial by formal 
procedure, as prescribed in the ‘‘Book of Dis- 
cipline,’’ there is an apparent implication of 
criminality in entertaining, however honestly, 
an opinion that is of questionable orthodoxy. 
The personal element is introduced, and inan 
offensive way, in the consideration of a ques- 
tion that should be dealt with impersonally 
and dispassionately. In the progress of the 
trial through the different courts the main 
issue is liable to become obscured by irrele- 
vant issues as to technicalities of procedure. 

However objectionable, the Presbyterian 
Church being constituted as it is, can such 
trials be avoided? They may and should be 
avoided, by simply showing due respect to 
the above-mentioned principle inserted in the 
organic law of the Synod of New York in 
1745, reasserted in the Plan of Union of the 
Synods in 1758, incorporated in the Consti- 
tution by ordination vows in 1788, and re- 
affirmed by the following deliverance unani- 
mously adopted by the Assembly of 1877 for 
the very purpose of preventing the disturb- 
ance of the peace of the Church by a heresy 
trial: 3 

‘* While in accordance with complete freedom 
of conscience the General Assembly would urge 
upon all fidelity to our doctrinal Standards, 
they would at the same time earnestly advise 
any one who may entertain views irreconcila- 
ble with our Standards, to take the authorized 
course, after consujtation with his presbytery, 
and peacefully withdraw from the ministry of 
our Church.” 


When then a Presbyterian minister in his 
search for truth and in the exercise of his 
right of private judgment is led to entertain 
doctrinal views different from those held and 
avowed at his admission to the Presbyterian 
ministry, and regards his newly accepted 
views as of such importance that he feels it 
his duty publicly to announce them, if he has 
reason to believe that his ‘‘brethren in the 
Lord” might regard the views referred to as 
irreconcilable with the Standards and such as, 
if avowed at the time, would have pre- 
vented his admission to the Presbyterian 
ministry, we cannot but feel it is his solemn 
duty to confer with his presbytery, to state 
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fully and frankly the views in question to his 
brethren, and amicably submit fur their de- 
cision whether holding and avowing such 
views he could honestly remain in the minis- 
try of the Presbyterian Church. If the de- 
cision were adverse he would have the right 
of ‘‘complaint’’ to the Synod and the Gen- 
eral Assembly; if favorable, any member of 
the presbytery would have the right of 
‘‘complaint ” to the synod, or any other pres- 
bytery would have the right of overture to 
the Assembly. The doctrinal issue might 
thus be authoritatively determined without 
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the distracting technicalities and the offen- 
sive accompaniments of a formal heresy trial. 

Of course a minister in the circumstances 
referred to may decline a fraternal conference 
with his presbytery, and prefer a judicial 
trial by regular process, If so, fidelity to 
the ordination vow to ‘‘ maintain the purity 
and peace of the Church”’ might render such 
a trial unavoidable, however undesirable; but 
in that event for any injurious consequences 
the accused and not the prosecution would 
be résponsible. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 





THE TWELFTH DIET OF JAPAN. 


BY J. H. DE 


CONSTITUTIONALLY the Diet of Japan has 
but one annual session, with a limit of three 
months; but this year will be memorable for 
its three diets and the part they have played 
in the evolution of party cabinets. 

When the Eleventh Diet was opened, just 
at the close of last December, it was certain 
that a large majority would, without debate, 
resist the Cabinet and demand its resigna- 
tion. Altho this Matsukata Cabinet was 
allied with the Progressives and had given 
the people virtual liberty of the press, not a 
year had passed before it was a most unpopu- 
lar thing in the Empire, being abused and 
ridiculed by the very press it had set free, 
the point of sharpest attack being the Cabi- 
net’s proposition to increase. taxes by 25,- 
000,000 ev in order to meet the military and 
naval necessities of the Empire. There was 
not the slightest chance of any co-operation 
on the part of this Diet, nor will there be 
with any otker, until the Constitution, which 
says, ‘‘The Ministers of State shall give 
their advice to the Emperor and be responsi- 
ble for it,” is interpreted to mean responsi- 
bility to the people as well as to the Em- 

' peror, or, in ether words, until the formation 
of party cabinets. 

No sooner, therefore, had the Cabinet sub- 
mitted the budget than the House proceeded 
toward a vote of lack of confidence, where- 
upon it was peremptorily dissolved, which 
extreme measure was actually received with 
cheers—for it meant that the Cabinet, too, 
must fall; and thus one more step was taken 
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toward the one thing needful, government by 
party. Of course, if any foreign Power 
should threaten Japan, all this horse-play be- 
tween the Cabinet and Diet would instantly 
‘cease until the danger was over, as it did 
during the war with China. Otherwise, the 
extent of the fight is seen from the average 
life of a Japanese Cabinet, which is but a lit- 
tle over one year. 
* The Matsukata Cabinet immediately re- 
signed, and Japan’s greatest statesman, Mar- 
quis Ito, ‘the Father of the Constitution,” 
became premier for the third time in twelve 
years. The election of the new House was 
duly held, and the Twelfth Diet was opened 
in May, with permission to sit only twenty 
days. Yet there was an enormous amount 
of most important business to be done, the 
chief of which was the passing of the remain- 
der of the codes, which must be in force one 
year before the operation of the new treaties. 
At first it was expected that Ito and the 
Liberals would co-operate, as they did just 
after the war. But unfortunately the Liber- 
als made too excessive demands for Cabinet 
positions, which the Marquis refused, aad 
instead of presenting a reduced budget, as 
was expected, he even urged an increase of 
taxes by about 40,000,000 ew. Under these 
circumstances, when the Diet met the Cabi- 
net was without a party, and the old chronic 
danger of dissolution was looming up. 
The first trial of strength was between the 
Liberals and Progressives in the election of 
President of the House, Kataoka Kenkichi 
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won, and the Emperor immediately ap- 
pointed him. He is one of the great names 
of modern Japan, having been a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Restoration period, and after- 
ward imprisoned as a political suspect dur- 
ing the Saigo rebellion. Then he came for- 
ward as a champion of constitutional gov- 
ernment, and ever since has been next to 
Count Itagaki in the leadership of the Lib- 
erals. It is a matter of interest to know that 
inthe midst of all his political aims he found 
time to study Christianity and became an 
earnest believer. I have often heard him 
spoken of by those personally acquainted 
with him as unwaveringly holding his faith 
during these years of severe reaction in the 
churches, 

The Emperor's address at the opening of 
the Diet was exceptionally lengthy and 
pointed in his wishes that the urgent busi- 
ness of the Government, especially the codes 
and the increased taxation project, might 
meet with no obstruction. Great as is the 
reverence for the Emperor the men he ad- 
dressed had little reverence for his Majesty's 
Ministers of State, and it was doubtful 
whether the three great questions of codes, 
taxation, and a new election law would be 
considered before expressing discontent with 
the Cabinet. The better judgment of the 
House prevailed far enough to consider a 
measure very advantageous to the nation— 
the election bill. There are only some 
400,000 electors in Japan, one to a hun- 
dred inhabitants, and each one must 
be wealthy enough to pay an annual 
tax of fifteen em. This small num- 
ber of electors has undoubtedly favor- 
ed bribery on nc small scal ; and at the 
same time the people have more and more 
felt that they were not represented, there 
being but one representative for 240,000 in- 
habitants. The new law is most timely, 
since it reduces the property qualifications to 
a tax of five ev, thus generously multiplying 
the number of electcrs to about 2,000,000 
and increasing the representatives from 300 
to 440: . This isa very remarkable expansion 
of the elective franchise, and tho it still 
leaves the nation considerably distancéd by 
European States, is yet a most marked ad- 
vance in the recognition of political rights. 


It was to go into effect on the first election. 
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after March, 1899; but the unwilling House 
made so many amendments that the Govern- 
ment, in turn, became unwilling to approve, 
and dissolution ended the subject until the 
next diet. 

The codes, however, have for years filled 
thoughtful minds as no other subject has. It 
will be remem®ered that one condition of the 
operation of the new treaties in July, 1899, 
is that. the civil, criminal and commercial 
codes shall have been ia force at least one 
year before the revised treaties are enforced, 
and the date set for the latter is July 17th, 
1899. Large sections of these codes have 
been passed by preceding diets and are 
already in operation; but the important part 
of the civil code, with its laws concerning 
the family, marriage and succession, has 
given legislators and committees endless 
trouble. It hasmet with stout opposition as 
undermining the morality of Japan and sub- 
verting the family. The fear has been ex- 
pressed again and again by eminent people 
that the individualism of the West would 
ruin the authority of parents and would 
throw the family into disorder. But after 
the abolition of consular jurisdiction there 
cannot be one law for Japanese and another 
for foreigners, and the law must be some- 
where near-the plane of Western standards, 
So. altho the Diet hated to yield to the 
Cabinet, it hated yet more not to pass these 
laws, as it would imperil the abolition of ex- 
territoriality—the goal which, for twenty- 
five years, Japan has been straining every 
nerve to reach. Under these circumstances 
the code was passed, and Japan’s Fourth of 
July, her Independence Day, will be the 
seventeenth of July, 1899. 

It*ought to be said, however, that while 
any spirited people would naturally have a 
strong dislike to foreign jurisdiction, yet the 
system of exterritoriality has undoubtedly 
been a great and almost untold blessing to 
Japan. Anyattempton her part, in her days 
of ignorance and prejudice, to handle for- 
eigners would assuredly have involved her in 
war with one or more of the Western Pow- 
ers. To have gained treaties on terms of 
equality with the progressive nations of the 
earth without war is the glory of Japan, and 
is the only instance of the kind on record; 
and it can truly be claimed that one of the 
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potent reasons for this signal blessing was 
the fact that Japan was saved from number- 
less cases of friction and misunderstanding 
by not- having to judge foreigners. Exterri- 
toriality hastened by many years the abolition 
of torture and the establishment of open 
courts of justice here. It has improved her 
prisons and been a perpetual sur in getting 
the nation in sympathy with Western stand- 
ards of Government. However much Japan 
may have hated exterritoriality, she has un- 
reservedly joined the West in imposing it on 
her neighbors, Korea and China, refusing to 
permit her citizens to come under their he- 
lated laws, or rather customs, and thus fully 
ustifying the worth of this part of the inter- 
national law. Instead of spending her time 
in useless protests, she has gone on perfect- 
ing her courts and educating a large body of 
judges and lawyers, both abroad and at 
home. The work is now crowned with the 
civil code of 1,146 articles, each carefully 
explained, so that it is as much the people’s 
book as the lawyer’s, and is within the reach 
of all at the low price of fifty cents. 

At last the deck was cleared for the 
crucial question of finance, and the old sport 
of obstruction began. Now the reasonable 
people of Japan know very well that a reve- 
nue far greater than comes from present 
sources is an absolute necessity, if she is to 
carry out the army and navy .expansion 
scheme. Besides, everybody knows that 
minor officials are wretchedly paid. I asked 
a policeman, the other day, how much he re- 
ceived, and learned it was 12 em, or $6a 
month! The largest primary school of the 
city has 1,200 pupils, and the principal re- 
ceives 30e; butthe average salary of teach- 
ers in this: province is only 11.60 en, and it 
probably is not so great for the whole Em- 
pire. The post-office and telegraph service 
is in even a worse condition. Meanwhile, 
within two years the price of necessaries has 
increased about fifty per cent. Japan is 
passing from the azricultural to the industri- 
al age, and at the same time she has become 
a rice-eating nation; that is, the common 
people have passed from the use of coarser 
cereals to almost the universal use of rice, 
which before the Restoration was a luxury. 
The annual increase of 400,000 population 
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must also be taken into account. Thus the 
rice crop of Japan falls far below the needs, 
and rice to the extent of millions of dollars 
is imported from China, as well as whole 
shiploads of flour from California. Moreover, 
the people have narrowed their interpreta- 
tion of the Buddhist command ‘Thou shalt 
not kill,’’ and cows and bulls and horses are 
no longer exempt from slaughter. Japan is 
passing from a nation of fish-eaters to one of 
beef-eaters. With all this advance from a 
simple to a complex civilization, the day has 
gone forever when families can live on 
such pitiable allowances as minor officials 
get. 

Yet the House began to pick to pieces the 
Cabinet plan of increasing taxes. For this 
attitude it was warned by a suspension of 
three days, which proving useless it was 
dissolved ; and the Government is left to 
draw the needed millions for this year’s use 
from the last unexpended balance of the in- 
demnity fund. 

Thus a very important chapter in the 
growth of constitutional government is al- 
most closed. There is apparently only one 
more move left. The Government can get 
no increase of revenue from any source save 
through a vote of the House. The House 
will vote none until its majority is represented 
in the Cabinet. No matter if Ito is the 
greatest statesman in Japan, he is playing 
his last card. If he can forma ‘‘ Government 
Party” and gain a majority in the coming 
election he is safe. The Third Diet of this 
year will meet next fall-and settle it. But 
he has to reckon with the new ‘‘Constitu- 
tional Party,’’ formed by the union of the 
Liberals and Progressives, hitherto enemies, 
but now dissolved for the sake of a united 
move in behalf of ‘‘the establishment of a 
responsible Ministry.’’ Counts Okuma and 
Itagaki, the leaders of the old parties, have 
joined hands in this forward step. If these 
new parties hold together as political op- 
ponents, the great historic day of July 17th, 
1899, will see Japan not only the political 
equal of Western nations in point of judicial 
autonomy, but the equal of the most ad- 
vanced of them in this latest evolution of 
government by party. 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 


SANITARY 


SANITARY. 
ARMY NEGLECTS. 


IT does not ease an aching tooth to tell its 
owner that his neighbor has ten that are ach- 
ing upto their full capacity; but it may help 
the relatives of those whose hearts are to-day 
wrung by the seemingly avoidable sufferings 
of our wounded men to glance backward and 
see how things were in our Civil War. 

At ten o’clock at night of September 5th, 
1862, a message came to ‘‘ Willards’’ in Wash- 
ington, from Surgeon-General Hammond, that 
two surgeons were much needed at a point be- 
tween Fairfax Court House and Centerville, 
where many soldiers lay wounded and starv- 
ing Dr. C. H. Stedman and Dr. Henry I. 
Bowditch at once responded, and at II P.M. 
started in a train of fifty ambulances, the dis- 
tance to be traveled being about twenty-two 
miles. There were many halts on the way, 
some the surgeons thought were prolonged 
most unnecessarily, as the horses were strong, 
the weather cool till after sunrise, and the men 
were known to be dying of starvation and 
neglect; the horses were allowed to walk most 
of the way and watered every few miles. 
Many of the drivers were vulgar, brutal and 
profane; here and there was an exception, as 
in the case of one who had been a soldier in 
the Regular Army for nine years, and had been 
wounded in one of the earliest battles. 

On arriving at noon they found ling about 
on the grass or in an old house and its outhouses 
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could help it.’’ Many of the drivers seemed 
insensible to suffering and destitute of compas- 
sion. : 

On investigation, Dr. Bowditch afterward 
learned that three of the drivers had escaped 
from the line before the Long Bridge of Wash- 
ington was reached, through fear of entering 
the enemy’slines,thus making the necessity for 
greater crowding. The driver of the ambu- 
lance in which Dr. Bowditch was, became so 
sleepy that the vehicle zigzagged in an alarm- 
ing way, and the valiant doctor teok the reins 
himself, and let the driver sleep on, but com- 
pelled him to take them again when the moon 
went down. The next forenoon more than 
half the train stopped, and all the drivers left 
their wagons and, rushing into an adjacent 
field, stoned and shook ‘and plundered the ap- 
ple-trees belonging to a Virginia planter. Dr. 
Bowditch tried to show them the enormity of 
plundering private property while breaking 
the sacredness of the flag of truce; their reply 
was a nonchalant sneer. 

On the return journey the doctor had taken 
one of the most severely wounded, a German 
with a ball in his chest, under his personal 
care; he had to lie on one side, and thus his 
head was brought directly behind the driver, 
who paid no attention toeasing his suffering by 
careful driving; and asthe night progressed 
the whisky with which he frequently sustained 
himself got in its work, and at last he fell back 
upon the suffering man. Remonstrance was 
vain; he just muttered ‘‘ men complaining’’; 
and at last in desperation the good doctor took 
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a hundred and fifty soldiers, suffering from 
gunshot wounds of every description inflicted 
jive or six days before. Four army surgeons 


the reins, and drove with one hand while with 
the other he supported this ‘‘ snoring drunk- 
ard.” 
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were there, and at work; but from want of 
food and sleep they were nearly exhausted. 
On the following morning Dr. Stedman went 
about four miles to a rebel hospital to bring 
away some of our soldiers, and found about 
eighty men lying on hay in a large stone 
barn—which the men who lay for so many 
hours under Cuba’s broiling sun would have 
esteemed a palace. At 4:30 P.M. the ambu- 
lances were loaded and started toward Wash- 
ington; and after a night of horror, made 
such by the cries and groans of the sufferers 
and the drunkenness, profanity and inhuman- 
ity of the drivers, this train of misery reached 
itat 4A.M., where the men were distributed 
among the various hospitals of the city. Dr. 
Stedman came back with the man who had 
been through it all himself and who refused to 
“drive faster,’’ saying that ‘‘his men were 
suffering intolerably already, and he did not 
intend to make them suffer any more if he 


In the following spring the oldest son of Dr. 
Bowditch lost his life by being shot in the ab- 
domen while leading a cavalry charge, his 
horse being shot under him. He lay thus 
mortally wounded for some time beside his 
dead horse, and then a stranger horseman as- 
sisted in getting him into an emptied saddle; 
and, clinging to the neck of this horse, he rode 
off the field to embark in an ambulance car- 
riage, in which the water-casks had become 
empty. He survived but a few days; but his 
father’s soul was fired to plead for a properly 
organized ambulance service for our armies. 
He addressed medical societies, and printed 
his report of the neglects far and wide. He 
says: 

‘‘What does our Government do for these men 
who take their lives in their hands torus? It 
provides a carriage which a perfectly healthy 
man would find exceedingly uncomfortable to 
drive in for a few miles, and a driver—sometimes 
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not a humane man. The surgical dress- 
ings are generally far in the rear of the army.”’ 

A bill for an improved ambulance service had 
passed the House of Representatives, but 
failed in the Senate as ‘‘impracticable”’ in 
1863. 


With his vivid medical imagination of the 
torments his wounded son must have under- 
gone, Dr. Bowditch indignantly exclaimed: 


‘The Senate and Government of this free peo- 
ple decline to do for its citizen volunteer soldiery 
what every despot of Europe carefully looks after 
with reference to his conscripts or his hirelings. 

‘* When thousands are inevitably to be wounded 
it would seem suicidal in the Government, even 
in a selfish point of view, not to have a corps en- 
listed and detailed to save as many as can be 
saved. Such acorps should consist of able-bod- 
ied, brave men—men not afraid to go to the front 
to save a fallen soldier. They should have a dis- 
tinctive uniform. Such a corps exists in every 
army of Europe.” 


This bereaved father’s cry was heard, and 
resulted in a greatly improved ambulance serv- 
ice for the whole army. and in the effort-to 
supply ‘‘First-aid’’ appliances to every sol- 
dier; and it is daily being demonstrated ‘‘ that 
the fate of the wounded rests in the hands of 
the one who applies the first dressing *’ and, it 
should be added, with the surgeon who has the 
knowledge and sense to let it alone afterward. 
Still the harrowing accounts in the daily jour- 


nals show the truth of General Sherman's terse. 


description, that *‘ war is hell.” 





SCIENCE. 


THERE seems no longer any reason to doubt 
that our Indian corn, supposed to be a dis- 
tinct genus, and named Zea Mays, by Linnezus, 
is nothing more thanan improvement by selec- 
tion from a wild, coarse grass of Mexico named 
Euchlena luxurians, and which, after all, is 
found to be only a strong, wild variety of a 
more slender formcommon to a wide extent of 
country, and named Zuchlena Mexicana. This 
more luxuriant form is known to the Mexicans 
under the name of ¢eosinthe. From the fact 
that they called the wild plant by this name, 
and the cultivated form mays, it was supposed 
they were from distinct sources; but this is 
like supposing that because kohlrabi, cauli- 
flower, kale, sprouts, cabbage and other things 
differ, they are not all derived from one wild 
plant. The relation of maize to teosinthe is 
precisely the same as that of the common 
carrot and parsnip to the wild carrots and 
parsnips of our fields and fence corners... The 
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ancient Mexicans had worked out for them- 
selves a comparatively high degree of civiliza- 
tion. In agriculture they had reached a high 
plane, and knew as much about improving on 
wild plants as the monks of cld, and so gave us 


so many of our own famous fruits and vegeta- 
bles. 


....It is well known that ants are fond of 
the sugary excretions of the aphids, or plant- 
lice, and that they watch over the herds .of 
these insects, and, when the latter are in dan- 
ger, carry them away toa place of safety. A 
small Australian ant keeps in confinement 
a rather large mealy afhis, which feeds on the 
stems of young eucalypts. It further pro- 
tects them—and this is a novel feature—by con- 
structing a domed covering of particles of 
bark, grass, etc., which serves the double pur- 
pose of imprisoning the aphids and excluding 
other ants. Upon breaking into one of these 
structures in order to observe their habits, the 
ants were seen to seize and carry off their 
wards toa place of safety. It appears that 
beside aphids ants of other kinds tend other 
insects—i. ¢., leaf. hoppers (Zetigonide) and 
mealy-bugs, or Coccide. 


....Professor Liversidge, of the University 
of Sydney, Australia, has been making some 
careful investigations on the corrosion of 
aluminum. Shallow dishes of ordinary com- 
mercial aluminum, laid on the roof for a year 
so that they will be exposed to the action of 
any dissolved salts in the atmosphere, lose 
their brilliance and become gray and rough, 
with a very thin incrustation, but not sufficient 
to do any real injury. A sheet of aluminum 
was dipped in a solution of salt every day for 
three months, and then allowed todry. After 
washing and rubbing dry it showed practically 
no corrosion, proving that in the ordinary use 
of aluminum dishes there is no more danger 
than with other metals. 


...»Whatis well called ‘‘museum-made mimic- 
ry’’ is discussed in a critical way by Sir G. F. 
Hampson in Nature. It was recently stated 
by Colonel Swinhoe that Danaid butterflies are 
mimicked, as a means of protection, by three 
genera of the Chalcosia group of moths. But it 
appears that the latter secrete strong acrid 
juices, as does the whole family to which they 
belong, while they are so distasteful that 
hardly any other.animal will touch them; their 
habits, too, are very different from those of 
butterflies; and no one, he says, who knows 
them could possibly believe in protective 
mimicry between the two groups. 





LITERATURE: 


SCIENTIFIC STUDIES OF CHILD- 
HOOD.* 


THE peculiar value of Dr. Warner’s Study 
of .Che/dren lies in the fact that its author is 
a pioneer in his field and the inventor of a 
method. In other words, it is essentially an 
original contribution to the study of child- 
hood. Prior to Dr. Warner's investigations 
specialists like Crichton-Browne, in England, 
and Axel Key, in Sweden, had investigated 
groups of school children with a view to de- 
termining the physical effects of school tasks, 
and Bowditch had made his observations on 
the effect of student life upon growth; but 
Dr. Warner is the first to attempt the study 
of a vast body of school children with a view 
to their classification upon the basis of actual 
capacity. 

Mental capacity depends largely upon the 
condition of the brain, and this-is indicated 
by external signs, and particularly by move- 
ments. ‘‘ All expression of the action of the 
mind,’’ says the author, ‘‘is by movement and 
the results of movements.’’ This, we may say, 
is the keynote of Dr. Warner’s system. Certain 
developmental defects and nerve signs are 
supposed to correspond to a low or dis- 
ordered condition of the brain. The exam- 
ination of 100,000 children as to the pres- 
ence or absence of these signs and defects, 
and the comparison of the results with their 
school record and with the opinion of their 
teachers, confirms the author’s belief in the 
soundness of the theory. The book shows 
signs of haste in the composition, there is 
much tiresome and seemingly needless repe- 
tition; but it bears throughout the tone of 
earnest conviction and of a thorough under- 
standing of the phenomena _ discussed. 
Moreover, tho the author has a theory, it is 
not pushed to an extreme, and, if it be dis- 
carded, enough valuable practical suggestion 





* Tue Stupy oF CHILDREN AND THeir ScHooLt TRAIN- 
ING. By Francis WaRNER, M.D. The Macmillan Compa- 
ny, N. Y. $1.00. 

Tue Da&veELopMENT OF THE CHILD. By NaTHAN Oppen- 
HEIM, Attending Physician to the Children’s Department 
of Mt. Sinai Hospital Dispensary. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.00. 


remains to make the book worthy of atten- 
tion. 

The method of observation is carefully de- 
scribed, so that any teacher may follow the 
same with a clear idea of ‘its bearing. The 
chief developmental defects enumerated are 
cranial; that 1s, deviations from a normal 
standard of size, form and proportion of the 
head; defects in the external ear, in the 
palate, in the nasal bones, etc. All these 
are explained and illustrated. Among the 
nerve signs are: uncertain balance of the 
body, of the head, of the hands; fulness 
under the eyes, corrugation of the forehead, 
excessive movements, etc. Low nutrition is 
a symptom, also, of great significance. A 
single one ofthese symptoms may exist with 
normal mental capacity, but two or more are 
generally accompanied with mental dulness _ 
or inaptitude for continuous effort. The_ 
tables, embodying the resultsof Dr. Warner's 
examinations of 50,000 cases,apparently bear 
out his theory. They show, also, certain 
distinctions between boys’ defects and those 
to which girls are liable. They indicate dif- 
ferent treatment for the two sexes. 

The value of the book in pointing out the 
importance of physical symptoms can hardly 
be overestimated. Instead of rebuke, dull 
children should have. examination, with a 
view to finding out the seat and cause of 

ificulty. This course is even more 

for children whose nervous systems 

ee lanced, but who often show preco- 

cious altho fitful powers. Judicious training 

accompanied with proper nourishment and 

hygienic conditions works great improve- 

ment in all these cases, and sometimes over- 

comes the evils entirely. Minute and clear 

directions are given with respect to both care 
and training. ‘ 

The chapter on adolescence is suggestive. 
As regards normal children there is little 
danger from the continuance of school work 
at this period; but for those physically de- 
fective or weak great caution must be exer- 
cised as to the nature and amount of train- 
ing, altho in all cases it is unwise to leave 
such without training and education, From 
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many instances cited, as well as from the 
general observation of this specialist, it ap- 
pears that physical training tends to improve 
the brain condition of children; this applies 
not only to children having no bodily defect, 
but also to those in some slight degree below 
normal. The need of special training for 
defective and over-delicate children is clearly 
shown from first to last, and should lead in 
all cities, as the actual examinations did in 
London, to special schools under teachers with 
special preparation for dealing with this class 
of children. é 

Dr. Oppenheim views the child in his study 
from the physical standpoint. Holding, as 
he does, that the great majority of the fail- 
ures and perversions of individual life may 
be traced to poorly nourished bodies and im- 
poverished cerebral tissue, he would have his 
training directed, first of all, to the building 
up of body and brain. 

The child is absolutely different from the 
adult not only in size but in every element of 

_his being. This is shown by a detailed an- 

alysis of the facts in comparative develop- 
ment. Man in embryo the child is, but not, 
as often thought, manin epitome. Because of 
his ‘‘unstable condition throughout the pe- 
riod of growth no strain should be put upon 
his faculties”; any organ at this stage may be 
seriously injured by seemingly slight causes. 
This applies to all children, the effect of 
heredity being in general greatly overesti- 
mated. Heredity, indeed, may show itself 
in the form of a predisposition, but environ- 
ment plays much the greater part in ,d¢ter- 
mining the ultimate result of the chil@#s’ 
Nutrition, the most important fae¢ter sin 
healthy growth, implies not alone | proper 
food but conditions favoring assimilation: 


‘A child that is growing and learning some 
new fact of experience every hour, whose 
delicate nerve-cells are not able to bear any 
great stress, needs an exact and wise attention 
to his dietary, much more so than, for in- 
stance, his father.”’ 


As life advances experience broadens far 
more rapidly than development matures, and 
the danger of partial tissue-poverty is in- 
creased. School experiences are particularly 
apt to encourage irritation and waste of nerve 
and muscle tissue. Hence the need during 
school life of special care with respect to diet. 
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It is difficult to fix upon the proper course of 
training for the immature being. His own 
interest cannot be the guide, as he is often 
inclined to the most hurtful things. Dr. 
Oppenheim objects to many of the favorite 
kindergarten exercises as straining the acces- 
sory nerve centers while they are not yet well 
developed, and neglecting the fundamental 
centers which impart energy to the vital or- 
gans. Ingeneral, present methods teach too 
much and do not tend, as they should, chiefly 
to the building of body'‘and brain. 

The saying of Sach that, ‘‘during the 
period of incomplete development the nerv- 
ous system responds more energetically to 
morbid influences than it does in later years,” 
is quoted with approval. ‘‘ Brain tissue,’’ 
the author asserts, ‘‘may be improved or- 
ganically and functionally.” In fact ‘‘any 
tissue, no matter at what stage the develop- 
mental impulse has been arrested, may, under 
proper environment, be made to take on an 
added growth and a stronger vitality.”’ 

The bearing of biological investigation 
upon many ph4ses of child training, the re- 
ligious, the moral and the social, is consid- 
ered, and important suggestions drawn for 
the guidance of those who deal with child- 
witnesses, and particularly with the child 
criminal. 

At present the lesson of these researches 
is confined almost entirely to the treatment 
of the defective classes in a few institutions. 
The report of the State Asylum, Syracuse, 
says: 

‘* At the base of all our efforts lies the prin- 

ciple that, as arule, none of the faculties are 
absolutely wanting, but dormant, undeveloped 
and imperfect.’’ 
The two rules promulgated at Bicétre are 
‘to exercise the imperfect organs so as to 
develop their functions,’’ and ‘‘ to train the 
functions so as to develop the imperfect or- 
gans.” . 

The evils of institutional life for neglected 
and defective children are pointed out by 
the author and the advantage of a system of 
foster homes, as employed in Massachusetts 
and in the Australian colonies, is shown by 
the official records of many cases. 

Biological and psychological investigation 
is yielding results of great value which may 
properly be regarded as an essential element 
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in the higher education of the women who 
are to be the mothers of the race. Prepa- 
ration for this relation, in the novel thought 
of the author, ‘‘should assume the dignity 
of professional training.’’ 





THE PILGRIMS IN THEIR THREE HomEs, £ng- 
land, Holland, America. By William El- 
liot Grifis. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. $1.25.) 

THE ROMANCE OF DISCOVERY. A Thousand 
Years of Exploration and the Unveiling of 
Continents. By William Elliot Griffis. Il- 
lustrated by Frank T. Merrill. (W. A. 
Wilde & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

Of these two volumes by the same author 
the first is a welcome, brief and popular con- 
tribution to the history ef the Pilgrims by an 
author who has studied their history both in 
England and in Holland, as well as in this 
country, and whose familiarity withthe Dutch 
and their history enables him to present the 
Pilgrim development in a fresh if not altogether 
new light. The work is done in an apprecia- 
tive and worthy way. It is a restatement of 
the facts which is based on a personal re- 
study of the history on the ground, in England 
and in Holland, and inspired by the conviction 
that the previous discussions had left the sub- 
jectina very unsatisfactory condition where one 
of the greatest chapters in American history 
was likely to lose its reality and, to use the 
author’s phrase, ‘‘to make the story of New 
England’s origin panegyric only.” 

The story is told in a brief and’ popular 
style, which is intended to interest young 
readers, while at the same time it commands 
the respect of thoroughly equipped scholars 
andcritics. It begins with the Pilgrims in 
their English home around Scrooby and the 
Robin Hood country. After a fine and valu- 
able sketch of this English environment, as it 
was and as read in the light of what remains 
of itand of what we know of it, the story con- 
centrates itself in two typical sketches of Wil- 
liam Brewster and William Bradford. Passing 
tothe Amsterdam episode; Mr. Griffis has re- 
covered much from his investigations in Hol- 
land, which give new life to the Pilgrim history 
there and at Leyden. No recent writer has 
gone to work with so much fresh material 
on hand or given us such minute and 
full details of the situation and personal 
life of the Pilgrim congregation. The 
same holds true of Dr. Griffis’s ac- 
count of the removal to this country, 
the inception of the plan, the reasons which 
led to its adoption, the difficulties amid which 
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it was carried out, what the Pilgrims found 
when they arrived, how they began their new 
housekeeping, the social habits they devel- 


oped, their food, dress, customs, and the po- 


litical society they formed. Amid all, Mr. 
Griffis never loses sight of his favorite point as 
to the impression Holland made on this con- 
gregation,and the permanence and importance 
of that impression as seen in their history. 
On all these points Mr. Griffis will carry his 
readers with him in general. The dignity and 
interest of the story is fully sustained to the 
end, while the history is continually freshened 
by the new contributions the author’s personal 
explorations throw into it. The book may be 
safely relied on as the antidote to the strangely 
misleading publications we have been required 
to notice in recent years. It is especially 
gratifying in its brief but effective allusions to 
the admirable sanity which prevailed in the 
Plymouth Colony as to the treatment of Qua- 
kers and witches. We commend the volume 
warmly to our readers. 

The second volume named above on The 
Romance of Discovery is a yet more popular 
presentation of the brilliant and romantic fea- 
tures of the thousand and more years of ex- 
ploration which followed Columbus. Begin- 
ning with the story of Eric the Red and his 
Raven Flag, the volume follows the history 
through the North American phases of its de- 
velopment down to two rather sketchy chap- 
ters on native-born American explorers of the 
eighteenth century and explorations west of 
the Mississippi in the present century. The 
book is popularin style but contains some good 
new points, as, for example, an exceedingly 
interesting line of comparison between the ab- 
original Indians and the Asiatics of the far 
East, founded on observations made in the au- . 
thor’s prolonged residence in Japanand on his 
acquaintance with races of the Turanian type. 
The physical resemblance of type and the Tu- 
ranian features of the Eskimo, for example, 
have tempted him into presenting his state- 
ment of the theory of the Asiatic population of 
this continent with far more authority than it 
has. The Norse history, on the other hand, 
is told without exaggeration and left in a con- 
dition of uncertainty, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme efforts ofthe late Professor Horsford to 
prove the Norsemen to have been the first set- 
tlers of Boston, and his belief that he had done 
so. The statement of the political and milita- 
ry movements among the Tartars and Mongols, 
which crowded them upon Europe and forced 
itZinto finding another path | to India by_ the 
closing of the routes through Asia Minor and 
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Syria, is welldone. So also isthe chapter on 
the ‘‘ First Families of America,” a very inter- 
esting. social sketch of prehistoric America 
done with a good deal of imaginative grasp. 





OsjeEcT LESSONS FOR JUNIOR WoRK, With 
Practical Suggestions. By Ella N. Wood. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 cents.) 
This is a useful little book to be in the hands 
of teachers and superintendents of Junior 
Sunday-school classes. It opens with some 
excellent working suggestions: on the spirit 
that never fails, on planning the lesson, mate- 
rials, methods, e¢ cetera. In the second Part the 
author presents a series of Object Lessons, with 
the very elementary blackboard work required 
for their development figured on the page. 

PHYSICAL EXPERIMENTS ; A Manual and 
Note Book Containing the Laboratory Exercises, 
required for Admission to Harvard University, 
and many Other Exercises, and Adapted to Ac- 
company any Text-Book on Physics. By Alfred 
P. Gage, Ph.D., English High School, Boston. 
{Ginn & Co., Boston.) This manual is de- 
scribed in thetitle. It meets the needs of stu- 
dents who do not propose to pursue their 
studies beyond the High School. It carries 
them about far enough for admission to Har- 
vard. It contains a large amoant of the tabu- 
lated data which is commonly in use in the 
laboratory and required in its experiments. It 
is arranged to give the student means of 
recording his. own experiments in the right 
place and preserving that record for future use. 

THE STORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, by Alfred 
T. Story, in D. Appleton & Co.’s ‘‘ Library of 
Useful Stories’’ (40 cents), is an excellent sum- 
mary of the art, its principles, processes and 
results, with a sketch of its development from 
the observation of the blackening of horn sil- 
‘ver in the sunlight, which was the first elemen- 
tary step in the art of photography. ‘The 
handbook is brief, clear and trustworthy, con- 
tains thirty-eight illustrations, and will be 
found very useful to the general reader and in 
an educational way. BOTANICAL NOTE- 
BOOK. A Synopsis of Lectures and Laboratory 
Plans in General Morphology and Systematic 
Botany. By William Whitman Bailey, Professor 
of Botany at Brown University. (Preston & 
Rounds, Providence. 75 cents.) Only the stu- 
dents for whom this manual was prepared will 
be able to appreciate to the full what an excel- 
lent and truly useful manual it is. 
pared for the author’s classes in Brown, 
and a second edition has already been 
found necessary. It will serve the double 
_ purpose of a thorough and methodical syn- 
opsis and of a students’ note-book. 


It was pre- 
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LETTERS ON EARLY EDUCATION. Addressed 
to J. P. Greaves, Esq. By FPestaloasi. (C. 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. $1.00.) The 
German originals of these letters have never 
been published and are probably no longer in 
existence. Von Raumer’s ‘‘ Life and System 
of Pestalozzi’’ contains the statement (p. 66) 
that an Englishman by the name of Greaves. 
visited Yverdun in 1819 and offered to teach 
the poor Swiss children there English gratui- 
tously, and that his offer was accepted. He 
took the ideas he gathered bere back to Eng- 
land and corresponded with Pestalozzi, be- 
tween 1818 and 1820, on the subject of Infant 
Education and the direction of mothers in the 
training of their children. These letters, 
which exist only in English, are presented in 
this collection, where they will be read with 
interest by all who are interested in the sub- 
ject and in Pestalozzi’s method of dealing with 
it. 

MISSIONARY METHODS FOR MISSIONARY COM- 
MITTEES. By David Park. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 25 cents.) A capital manual full of 
working suggestions as to organizing mission- 
ary work. It means business from beginning 
toend. In the appendix a number of telling 
ways of bringing out the argument for mis- 
sions are presented, with some very striking 
examples of methods bringing the blackboard 
into service. The book is full of stimulus and 
method in about equal proportions. THE 
SACRIFICE OF Curist. /ts Vital Reality and 
Efficacy By Henry Wace, D.D., Prebendary of 
St. Paul's, etc. (The Macmillan Company. 50 
cents.) This little volume of addresses at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Chapel has grown out-of a desire to 
study the sacrifice and work of our Lord and 
their atoning efficacy as flowing naturally from 
the conditions of his life and ministry. It shows 
in many points the influence of McLeod Camp- 
belland of the more recent thinkers and spiritual 
interpreters of the atoning sacrifice. Dr. Wace 
first represents our Lord’s work as depending 
on his personal and direct action in declaring 
the Father’s will and enforcing the claims of 
truth upon the Jews. Inthe next place the 
efficacy of his work is described as depending 
on his abstaining from directly enforcing his 
authority upon those who rejected him and 
taking the consequences upon himself and ma- 
king a moral appeal to men by this act of self- 
sacrificing love and self-association with man. 
The author’s development of his position is 
very rich. It shows at every step the influence 
of the best recent thought on the great 
central theme of Christian life and faith. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE CRITICS, 
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By the Rev. John Milton Williams, D.D. 
(Charles. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 50 cents.) 
Dr. Williams has proved his ability to handle 
high and difficult themes in his ‘‘ Rational 
Theology.’’ The liberal view or theory of 
biblical inspiration advanced in that work is 
made the basis of the little book before us. 
Dr. Williams’s aim in publishing it is a practical 
one. It is aimed at the relief of believers who 
are involved in the web of speculation and 
critical difficulty about the Bible, particularly 
the Old Testament. Dr. Williams builds on 
the general assumption that all records and 
writings which come to us as the outcome of a 
divine intervention must carry the authority and 
inspiration of truth with them. This broad, 
elastic and practically safe view of the subject 
Dr. Williams develops in six pithy, sensible 
and brief,chapters. 


The well-known mathematical professor of 
the University of Munich, Dr. F. Lindeman, 
recently published an instructive lecture on 
the History oF NUMBERS, in which he embo- 
dies the results of his researches. His‘conclu- 
sions are, in substance, these: Numbers are 
older than signs of writing. The oldest peo- 
ples made use of the former to designate 
measures and weights, even before they had 
learned to use signs or marks for letters or 
words. The oldest number system is found 
among the Babylonians, from whom it came to 
the Egyptians with a slight change, the Baby- 
lonians writing them downward from left 
to right, the Egyptians writing from right 
to left. The oldest numbers, 
cuneiform inscriptions in Babylonia and dating 
from about 2500 B.c., appear already as a sys- 
tem, namely a sexagesimal. Numbers were 
transplanted directly from the Egyptians tothe 
Etruscans, even before the Roman period. 
The idea formerly entertained that the Phe- 
nicians had brought the numerical system to 
Italy is made more than doubtful by the fact 
that in the writings of Egypt mention is made 
of military expeditions to Italy. In fact, the 
Egyptian system seems even to have pene- 
trated into Germany, for in the caves of the 
Jura chasm weight:.stones have been found 
with Egyptian numbers which, together with 
other finds, probably belong to the Bronze 
age. Thetwo systems, the Romanandthe Ara- 
bic, probably originated in the twofold way of 
writing the Egyptian system one in hiero- 
glyphic manner, employed on temples and 
other monumental remains, and the second in 
ordinary writing, on papyri. The term 
‘‘Arabic’’ system is, accordingly, a mis- 
nomer. To what extent the Egyptian num- 
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bers prevailed ‘can be seen from the fact 
that it has been employed by nearly all the na- 
tions of antiquity in the possession of a litera- 
ture. Pythagoras, too, made use of this sys- 
tem in his mathematical works. The Greeks 
themselves have done practically nothing. 
toward the development of the system of num- 
bers. They made use of their alphabetical 
signs. The idea that numbers originally came 
from the Indians to the other nations of antiq- 
uity is, not altogether without some basis. The 
Indians supplemented the old system by add- 
ing the cipher. 


Tue Etuics oF HosBes. As contained in Se- 
lections from his Works. With an Introduc- 
tion. By E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., Assist- 
tan Professor of Philosophy in Yale. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston. $1.00.) 

This isthe third number ina new “‘ Ethical 
Series,” under the editorial supervision of 
Professor Sneath. Six volumes are already 
arranged for. They are intended for under- 
graduate instruction and study in colleges. 
The characteristic features of the Series are 
that each number is to be prepared by a teacher 
experienced in the department of Ethics; the 
series will consist of a number of small volumes, 
composed of selections from the original works 
of some master in the development of modern 
ethics. These selections will be full enough to 
present each author’s theory in his own words, 
and in the light and relation where it was 
placed by him. They will be accompanied by 
explanatory and critical notes, a bibliography, 
a biographical sketch of the author, a sketch 
of his system, of its relation to preceding ethic- 
al thought, and of its influence on the subse- 
quent development of ethics. Professor Sneath’s 
number opens to the student a most acceptable 
introduction to the philosopher who has been 
regarded as marking the revolt from the me- 
dieval conception of ethics, especially against 
the scholastic conception and methods of 
studying nature. In his admirable Introduc- 
tion he places Hobbes in a light where his full 
value can be readily appreciated. He remarks 
that much of his historical significance as a 
political and ethical writer lies in his bold ap- 
plication of the principle of mechanism to the 
explanation of ethical and political life. He 
asserts that Bacon, the conspicuous foe of 
scholasticism, did not free ethics from theo- 
logical domination so entirely as Hobbes in his 
‘*ethical and political naturalism,’’ and that 
his right to be called the father of modern 
ethics lies in this fact. The selections which 
compose the body of the volume are takenfrom 
Sir William Molesworth’s text, and leave 
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nothing to be desired in the way of fulness and 
critical discrimination. The volume marks a 
great advance in the study of ethics and in the 
critical apparatus for prosecuting the study. 


THE NEw HistTorRicaAL DICTIONARY ON HIsTOR- 
ICAL PRINCIPLES. Haversine-Heel. Volume 
V. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 
(At the Ciarendon Press, Oxford; Henry 
Froude, New York. 60 cents each num- 
ber.) 

This July instalment of the Historical Dic- 
tionary carries the work in Vol. V forward to 
the word Hee/, and nearly completes the fifth 
volume of the great work. We have regarded 
this as one of the monumental works in the 
English language, and kept our readers fully 


advised as toits progress from time to time. 


THE INDEPENDENT Of February 3d contained a 
full review of the recent additions to the Dic- 
tionary, and of the standard maintained in the 
work by Prof. F. A. March. The present num- 
ber contains many important words, which, 
however, we cannot speak of here. The pub- 
lishers issue it with a note, which shows in a 
striking way the fulness of this Dictionary as 
compared with any other. For example, this 
section, from Haversine to Heel, compares as 
follows: 


2 
3 = 
"ae, ae ae Ee 
¢ 3 3 8 § 
a & & 3 8 
°° 2.3 “3°33 
= © On 
Words recorded.......... 197 668 869 860 1,856 
Illustrated by quotations. 161 289 358 92 1,501 
. Illustrative quotations... 638 471 975 136 7,904 


This is a remarkable showing. It indicates 
the exhaustive completeness of Dr. Murray’s 
great work. It does not, however: give any- 
thing more than a general hint of the admira- 
ble manner in which the facts of the language 
are set forth under every word, and arranged 
in the historical order of development in the 
literature and speech of the people. Three 
volumes of the series can now be had complete 
and bound in half morocco. 


THE BIBLE ILLUSTRATOR. By the Rev. Joseph 
S. Exell, M.A. The Book of the Revelation. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. $2.00.) 

This volume completes the New Testament 
series of Zhe Biblical Expositor, with those 
published on the Old Testament, thirty-one 
volumes in all. It forms a vast library of bib- 
lical illustration which it is useless to attempt 
to criticise. Wecan only describe it and say 
what it is good for. The author has brought 
together in these thirty-one volumes an incred- 
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ible amount of illustration of all kinds on each 
and every verse in the portions of the Bible he 
has attempted to illustrate. The books of the 
Pentateuch only are completed in the Old 
Testament. It is a commentary wholly unique 
in its character, which aims at the illustration 
rather than the exposition of the text, by as- 
sembling around every verse a bright cloud of 
‘*anecdotes, similes, emblems, illustrations— 
expository, scientific, geographical, historical 
and homiletic—gathered from a wide range of 
home and foreign literature.” Some attempt 
is made to present the illustrations of each 
verse in as systematic order as possible. The 
impression made on the reader is, of necessity, 
very much that which he must have in exam- 
ining a great library, which comesto him only 
one book atatime. Every verse receives its 
natural exposition in plain English, and fol- 
lowing this comes the flood of suggestive re- 
mark, of spiritual reflection, practical ap plica- 
tion, illustrative anecdote or memorable com- 
mentary, presented sometimes in ten pithy 
words and sometimes in extracts of considera- 
ble length. The general plan of the ///ustrator 
is not unlike that laid down by Dr. Butler in 
his Bible work, It will be useful in much the 
same way as a practically exhaustive collec- 
tion of all the rich things that have been said 
or written on the verses of the Bible. The 
preacher and teacher will find in it the mind 
and heart and experience of the Church un- 
folded. 


A BrieF SKETCH OF GEORGE PEABODY, anda 
History of the Peabody Education Fund 
through Thirty Years. By J. L. M. Curry. 
(University Press: John Wilson & Son, 
Cambridge, Mass.) 

This valuable and interesting volume is one 
of the publications under the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund. It has been prepared by Prof. J. 
L. M. Curry, who, after the death of Dr. Sears, 
the first General Agent of the Fund, was, in 
February, 1881, elected to succeed him and 
has held the office to the present time. The 
volume opens with a personal sketch of Mr. 
Peabody, the development of his fortune, his 
princely benefactions in London, the growth of 
the plans which finally issued in the establish- 
ment of the Peabody Fund, and the general 
history of the Fund and its administration un- 
der Dr. Sears, the first General Agent. The 
second chapter begins with the appointment of 
Professor Curry and brings the history down 
to the present time. ~It is a history of great 
richness and interest, which takes into its 
course a very large number of the greatest 
names in the recent history of the country, and 
‘ 
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takes the reader into the inner administration 
of the Fund, of the results achieved by it, and 
of the plans on which its work has been devel- 
oped. It is an account of one of those great 
national works of civilization and education 
which no American can afford to regard with 
indifference, and which can be studied nowhere 
with more satisfaction or success than in this 
Brief Sketch of George Peabody and of the First 
Thirty Years of the Peabody Fund. 


NortH AMERICA. VOL. I. Canada and New- 
foundland. By Samuel Edward Dawson, 
Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. (Macmillan Co. 
$3.00.) 

This very handsome English publication be- 
longs in the new edition of ‘‘ Stanford’s Com- 
pendium of Geography and Travel.”’ The first 
issue was published nine or ten years ago. 
The present edition is brought down to date, 
and contains the newest and freshest informa- 
tion available—a point of great importance 
where the sources of information have been so 
rapidly expanding as in the case of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. Viewed asa whole the volume 
may be described as a general Introduction, in- 
tended to serve as a physical geography, polit- 
ical, civil, industrial and statistical Guide, and 
a compendious History, combined in one vol- 
ume. The primary object of the volume is to 
present in a concise form the leading charac- 
teristic features of British North America. 
Information on these points is drawn in the 
main from the latest official reports to the Ca- 
nadian Parliament. All this forms an effective 
background for the short historical sketches 
interspersed through the volume and which 
present the dominant characteristics of the 
people and the outlines of their history. A 
fine example of what can be done with the 
complex facts of a perplexed history in a few 
pages is the clear, candid and impartial narra- 
tion of the Acadian deportation, the circum- 
stances which led ‘to it, and its results. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY LATIN- ENGLISH 
DIcTIONARY. By the Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A., 
Assistant Master of Westminster School. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) 

This new Latin Dictionary has been pre- 
pared to filla place believed to have been left 
vacant in the series of classical text-books for 
elementary work. It gives preparatory classes 
inthe junior forms lexical aid to the prose 
writings of Cesar, Sallust, Nepos, Livy, Eutro- 
pius and portions of Cicero; and the poems of 
Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid and Phedrus. 
The Latin words are printed in clear, black- 
faced type, and whenever there can be any 
doubt as to quantity it is marked. The matter 


introduced under each word is only that which 
the student in a junior class must have. Ex- 
amples are introduced very sparingly. Deri- 
vations and etymologies are cut down to the 
lowest elementary terms. The editor’s point 
has been to secure the most compact brevity 
consistent with the presentation of the lexical 
essentials of the language as required in junior 
forms. He has done his work with a keen eye 
to the needs of such classes and cut away 
everything which would clog or load it, or hin- 
der the young student from coming tothe point 
at once. 


APPLIED PuysioLocy. Jncluding the Effects of 
Alcohol and Narcotics. By Frank Overton, 
A.M., M.D., Late House Surgeon tothe City 
Hospital, New York. (American Bock 
Company. = 80 cents.) 

This text-book has grown out of a series of 
popular lectures on such essential points of 
physiology as the author’s experience had 
taught him that people in: general are ignorant 
of, but as to which they are in daily need of 
information. The book in its present form is 
designed for the advanced grades of High 
School instruction. Technical terms are avoid- 
ed; but pains are taken to include the newest 
conclusions of physiological and hygienic sci- 
ence. The book is strong in the exposition of 
cellular life and action, and the whole matter 
of the production and elimination of waste 
matter and the development of heat and force, 
A special potnt is made of the discussion of 
stimulants, alcohol, narcotics, and the excess- 
ive use of sugar. These are handled from the 
abstdiner’s point of view, but in a calm, con- 
siderate way, which impresses the reader with 
the judicial force of the argument. The chap- 
ter on inflammation and colds, and how the 
body restores its functions after injury, is as 
novel as it is useful. The keynote of the book 
is the treatment of cells as the units of life, in 
a systematic application of the facts of biolo 
gy to the study and teaching of physiology in 
the schools. 


Dana’s TExT-Book oF Grotocy. By James’ 
D. Dana, LL.D., Late Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in Yale. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. By William North 
Rice, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Geology in 
Wesleyan University. (American Book Co. 
I2mo., pp. 482.) : 

The amount of revision and expansion in 
this edition has made a considerable impression 
on the text-book. The revision was under- 
taken by Professor Rice at the request of Pro- 
fessor Dana’s family, and does not disturb the 
general features of the book as laid down by 
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Professor Dana in the Fourth Edition. The 
principal change is the substitution of a new 
system of zoological and botanical classifica- 
tions for the now obsolete classifications of the 
former editions and the fuller development of 
the theory of evolution and, to some extent, of 
metamorphism. The theory of evolution, tho 
accepted by Professor Dana, required fuller 
recognition in various parts of the text-book, 
and the closing chapter on the relation of 
paleontology to evolution has been rewritten. 

In its present form the text-book preserves the 

characteristic features which gave the manual 

its high position, and at the same time repre- 
sents more accurately the present position of 
the science. 

A ScHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By John Bach McMaster, Professor of 
American Hisory in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, (American Book Company.) 

The numerous good features of this book 

will make it a strong competitor in the crowded 
field of text-books of American history. 
Among these we note the exceeding neatness 
of its literary construction and deft workman- 
ship as a piece of bookmaking. The arrange- 
ment is simple, direct and natural. Everything 
in the colonial history which does not bear di- 
rectly on the main stream of United States 
history, and serve to illustrate, it is cut out. 
The book contains the neatest possible maps, 
which keep the whole geography of the history 
before the student’s eye. The pictorial illus- 
trative series is very full and very good. The 
entire mechanical execution is faultless. To 
the author, however, belong the chief honors of 
his own book. Its neat precision, graceful and 
effective brevity, its summaries, sketches, lit- 
tle studies, arrangement and general useful- 
ness as a text-book are supreme merits. 


Tue Boox or Leviticus. A New English 
Translation. Painted in Colors Exhibiting the 
Composite Structure of the Book. With Ex- 

. planatory Notes and Pictorial Illustrations. By 
the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., assisted by the Rev. 
H. A. White, M. A. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) This is one of the series of Professor 
Haupt’s Polychrome English Bible. Only 
three distinctions of color are made, white for 
the Priestly Narrative, yellow for the Law of 
Holiness, and brown for a few laws, mainly 
Chapter 4 on the Sin Offering, which seem 
to be later than the Priestly Narrative. Sub- 
ordinate divisions of these main sources are 
wisely not attempted, as they would be to so 
great an extent conjectural, and would divert 
attention from the main sources. The Book of 

Leviticus offers especial attractions to the stu- 
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dent of ceremonial evolution, even if it is one 
of the least interesting to the modern reader. 
The translation is far,the most intelligible that 
has yet been made into English. Special pains 
has been taken to make clear the description 
of the priest’s duties in cutting up the carcass 
of animals, and colored illustrations explain all 
about the position of the parts to be burned or 
eaten. This is a worthy volume, in a series of 
the utmost value to the biblical student, and 
reflects the highest honor on the general edi- 
tor and the editors of this volume. 


A HIsTORY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 
By John B. Calkin, M.A. (A. & W. Mackind- 
lay, Halifax, N. S. 50 cents.) This bandy 
volume meets the demand for a brief summary 
sketch of Canadian history to’ be used as a 
haadbook by general readers, or asa text-book 
in schools. It is particularly adapted to use as 
a text-book. The author has made good use 
of all the authorities both in Canada and the 
United States. His book is written from a 
Canadian point of view and with strong nation- 
al feeling, but without bitterness, hostility or 
indifference to his neighbors. We are glad to 
welcome this volume as an indication that the 
Canadians are taking new and healthy interest 
in their own history. It is the third Canadian 
history we have had occasion to notice within 
a short time, and all the more noticeable as it 
is intended for use in the schools. 


THE ZEND Avesta. Translated by James 
Darmesteter. Part I. The Vendidéd,. Part II. The 
Sirézahs, Yasts, and Nyéls. (The Christian Lit- 
erature Co. $3.00.) This is the third volume 
in the American edition of ‘‘ The Sacred Books 
of the East,’’ translated by various Oriental 
scholars, and edited by the Rt. Hon F. Max 
Miiller. The previous volumes have been no- 
ticed by us, and the work is so well known as 
to require no further notice. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS: GIDEON TO ABSALOM. 
By Alexander Whyte, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.25.) No other preacher in the Scotch 
pulpit can do such work as this with such free- 
dom, imaginative-power and rich spiritual sug- 
gestion as Dr. Whyte. He writes, too, with 
an electric pen which carries the stream and 
force of his thought and passion into his read- 
ers as they read. 


As Havine Notruinc. Sy Hester Caldwell 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) A 
pleasantly told love-story of a young woman’s 
experiences as artist and heroine in a romance 
of hearts. It is as light as chaff; but one reads 
on after beginning, and at the end quits it 
with a smile. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Six CHARLES DILKE contributes to the Sep- 
tember Pall Mall Magazine some Notes upon 
the outlook for an Anglo-American Union. 


....Gen. Nelson A. Miles’s book on ‘‘ Mili- 
tary Europe” will be published on August 
27th by the Doubleday & McClure Company. 


...-Early in the autumn Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons will bring out ‘‘ Music and 
Poetry: A Book of Essays,” by Sidney Lanier. 


. Max Nordau, author of ‘‘ Degeneration,” 
etc., has completed a new drama, ‘‘ Doctor 
Kohn,” which is to be published in October at 
Berlin. 


....An autograph of William Shakespeare, 
regarded as quite genuine by competent 
judges, was sold recently at auction, in Lon- 
don, for $510. 


----lt is announced by the committee ap- 
pointed to raise funds for building the new 
Academy of Design that the first $50,000, ad- 
ditional to the sum already in hand, has been 
subscribed. 


..-.»-Messts. Flood & Vincent, Meadville, 
Penn., announce a new edition of ‘‘ Walks and 
Talks in the Geological Field,’’ by Alexander 
Winchell, late Professor of Geology in the 
University of Michigan. 


....F. Warre Cornish, M.A.,Vice-Provost of 
Eton College, has prepared ‘‘ A Concise Dic- 
tionary of Greek. and Roman Antiquities,” 
based on Sir William Smith’s work, but at the 
same time greatly condensed and modernized. 
Henry Holt & Co. are the publishers. 


..--In the September Critic will appear an 
illustrated article upon the late Dr. Georg 
Ebers, the distinguished novelist and Egyptol- 
ogist. A portrait of Dr. Ebers, a picture of 
his villa near Lake Starnberg, and a photo- 
graph of his library will accompany the arti- 
cle. 


..The Century Company will soon add to 
their ‘‘Thumb-Nail Classics’’ Benjamin 
Franklin’s famous ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack.”’ The editor is Benjamin E. Smith. A 
portrait of Franklin and a facsimile of the first 
number of the ‘‘ Almanack”’ for 1733 will be 
included in the small volume. 


...-'‘Music and Musicians,’’ by Albert 
Lavignac,. translated by William Marchant, 
and edited with a chapter on ‘‘ American Mu- 

c” by H. E. Krehbiel, is being prepared for 
publication by Henry Holt & Company. The 


. 
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volume, which will have numerous illustra- 
tions, is a short treatise on the science of 
music, instrumenrits, and the leading composers 
and artists. 


...-A letter to The Atheneum (London) tells 
of the coming to light of a long-lost manu- 
script of Dr. .Johnson’s, a small note-book with. 
notes made during a visit to France in 1775: 

“The note-book consists of fourteen small 
octavo sheets, loosely inclosed in a rough red 
leather cover. On the outside is the faint im- 
pression of the word ‘ France 2’ written in ink.” 


...Prof. Georg Moritz Ebers, who died so re- 
cently in Bavaria, was widely known both as an 
authority in Egyptology and a popular histor- 
ical novelist. While professor at Jena and 
later at Leipzig, he wrote many scientific treat- 
ises, and during one of his journeys in Egypt 
discovered the scroll known as the ‘‘ Papyrus 
Ebers,” a treatise on medical subjects. 
Through his novels, ‘‘ Uarda, a Romance of 
Ancient Egypt,’’ his second work of fiction, 
which followed ‘‘An Egyptian Princess’’ (1864), 
‘* Homo Sum’’ (1878), ‘‘ Cleopatra”’ (1894), and 
‘** Arachne’”’ (1898), he is known to a wide circle 
of readers in many lands. An article on ‘* Dr. 
Ebers at Home’”’ will appear in the September 
Critic, accompanied by a portrait of Dr. Ebers, 
a picture of his villa near Lake Starnberg, and 
a photograph of his library. 
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EDITORIALS. 


PEACE. 

PEACE, peace again! 
the fact is blessed. 

It has been a war of only one hundred and 

thirteen days. It began April 21st, and it 


The word is sweet, 


ended August 12th; so short, sharp and. 


decisive are modern wars. Yet this war has 
been one of tremendous import. It has de- 
stroyed the Empire of Spain, and has crea- 
ted the Empire of the United States. The 
word sounds strange, almost ominous; but 
the omen is one of responsibility and duty, 
and therefore of good. 

How good is peace after war! No more 
hellish hail of lead faced by our boys in Cuban 
jungles ; no more crash of cannon hurled 
against sinking ships, whose decks flow with 
Spanish blood! Theterror that has invaded 


the homes of two nations shall cease, and 
there shall remain only the grief or the grat- 
itude for past bereavement or preservation. 


Were we to count up the cost in life—never 
mind treasure—it would seem immense; but 
if we then count up the gain of this brief 
war, that will far outweigh the loss. 

Life is precious—what so precious? But 
life is cheap—what so cheap? Our heroes 
have sacrificed many hundreds of lives for 
the deliverance of Cuba, and we call it hero- 
ism; but every year, in peace, scores of 
Gloucester fisherman sell their lives fora 
half-cent profit on mackerel—no, not for 
that, but for the love of wife and children. 
Life is valueless, is a burden to the earth, if 
there is not behind it sentiment and princi- 
ple. A man who would not die for a senti- 
ment is not worth living; and a life sacri- 
ficed for a sentiment is well expended. 

This was, if ever there was one, a war for 
asentiment. Here it counts with the Cru- 
sades, only it counts better than those ill- 
considered wars. 
for our sacrifice of lives, priceless except for 
the priceofsentiment? In return for sixteen 
weeks of havoc and death we have the assur- 
ance of decades and centuries of blessed 
liberty and peace bestowed on the people of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and the deliverance of 
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And what is the return 


the seven millions of the Philippines from 
Spanish oppression. The ripples that circled 
the sinking fleets will soon be lost in the 
pacific seas, and the grass will grow over - 
soldiers’ graves and the poignancy of per- 
sonal grief will be assuaged, but the genera- 
tions unborn will bless the heroes whose 
sacrifice gave them their freedom. Many times 
over will the dividend be paid in peaceful 
and happy homes. 

A word of sympathy for poor humiliated 
Spain. Has she, like China, lost the power 
of recuperation? We hope not. She had 
lost the right of empire. That right is lost 
when a people does not understand that em- 
pire is a trust to be exercised for the benefit 
of the governed.. There was in Spain no 
controlling moral sentiment which would for- 
bid those in command of the colonies to rule 
oppressively. We can rule colonies, because 
there is in this country a controlling moral 
sentiment. Our free press is the mouth- 
piece of our free people; and moral principles 
are honored by our moral and religious peo- 
ple. If France or Germany fail to be inter- 
ested in the rights of the inhabitants of their 
colonies, and exploit them only for the bene- 
fit of the mother country, they will fail as 
Spain has failed. If England succeeds, it is 
only because her public sentiment demands 
that her colonies shall be governed justly, 
and shall not be robbed. 

We have entered on a new era. 
thought it, but it has come. The nation is 
of age. It must take its part, accept its re- 
sponsibilities for the government of the 
world, and be sobered thereby. Now we 
shaJl be one of the world-nations. No other 
nation is better fitted easily to take world 
responsibilities, because in no other country 
will rulers be held to a stricter account for 
misgovernment. It would. not be cowardice 
alone, it would be treason to God, faithless- 
ness to the world, for us to shrink from the 
duty of helping put the best principles and 
the freest institutions into control over the. 
earth, For this end we should ally ourselves 
with those whose purpose is like ours, and 


No one 
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for this end God forbid that we may have to 
fight! And yet we have now had the evi- 
dence that war may be a thunder-storm 
needed to clear the air for the sun of liberty 
and peace, 





A REMARKABLE DEFINITION. 


THE following definition of a certain or- 
ganization is given by a writer in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT this week. This organization 
he says, is 


‘‘A voluntary association of Christians or- 
ganized to maintain and propagate what they 
believe to be the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scripture.”’ 


To what would such a definition apply ? 

It might be a doctrinal Tract Society. 
There is an ‘‘Evangelical” publication society 
in Great Britain which has just tnis purpose. 
In this country the adherents of the Church 
of the New Jerusalem have such a publica- 
tion society ‘‘to maintain and propagate 
what they believe to be the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scripture” as ex- 
pounded by Emanuel Swedenborg. Most 
of our denominational publication societies 
have, however, we believe, a broader out- 
look embracing Christian life as well as doc- 
trine. 

One might think the definition was made 
to describe a theological seminary; but this 
could hardly be the case. It is true that a 
considerable part of the purpose of a theo- 
logical seminary isto maintainand propagate 
what its teachers believe to be the biblical 
system of doctrine; but this is not all its 
purpose. The department of Church History 
has quite another purpose; especially the 
department of homiletics is devoted to a 
much higher end, that of teaching its pupils 
to speak with such persuasiveness as will not 
merely instruct the head but meve the heart, 
conquer and control the will. This is not 
the definition of a theological seminary. 

Certainly itis not the definition of a Chris- 
tian church. Be it a church in a hamlet or 
a city, its purpose is to make men first 
Christians and then better Christians. Inci- 
dentally it will maintain and propagate some 
system of doctrine or other, but that is asub- 
sidiary object. It seeks souls more than 
brains. 
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Neither is this the proper definition of a 
denomination of Christians. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Baptist denomination. It is a 
body of Christians, and their distinctive doc- 
trine is that of believers’ baptism by immer- 
sion; but they would never admit that they 
were organized wholly or mainly for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and propagating that 
doctrine. Very little of their preaching or 
teaching isdevoted to it. They have a much 
grander purpose on hand, namely, to make 
the world Christian, with a heart, not ahead, 
religion. They organize themselves as Bap- 
tists because they-think that is the best way 
to convert the world, not because their ob- 
ject is to teach a sort of baptism. Their 
Baptist system of doctrine is a means to an 
end, not the end itself. 

What is true of the Baptists is true of the 
Methodists, the Lutherans, the Episco- 
palians, and every other denomination; and 
yet Professor Duffield says that the definition 
given above is that of the Presbyterian 
Church. He is entirely in error. If his 
definition were correct, his conclusion would 
follow; being incorrect, his conclusion may 
need reconsideration. Whethera manshould 


-remain in a denomination depends on wheth- 


er he is in sympathy with its main spirit and 


purpose. 





“OUR DUTY TO THE WORLD.” 


IN his yaluable article, last week, on ‘‘ Eng- 
land and America,’’ President Washburn 
says: 

‘* We shall do what we believe to be for our 


interest, or, if we can rise so high, what we 
see to be our duty to the world.” 


And why should we not rise so high? Is 
the Christian obligation of beneficence a 
solely personal one, and does it have nothing 
to do with nations? Is it the first duty of a 
nation to be selfish? Must it consider first 
and only what will be for its own interests, 
with no regard to what are the interests of 
other nations? This is a very serious ques- 
tion, and a practical one also. 

It has been the habit of nations to act on 
the theory that they are not their brothers’ 
keepers. Let other nations look out for them- 
selves, has been their thought, and we will 
look out for ourselves. Of course this is not 
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Christian, but it has been supposed that a 
nation has no soul, and that it was a mere 
misnomer to speak of a Christian nation, 
when we meant a nation in which the people 
professed more or less generally the Christian 
faith. 

Now what would be involved in a nation 
being really Christian, and loving its neigh- 
bor as itself? 

One thing is that it would feel some obli- 
gation to protect other peoples than its own 
against injury or oppression. A truly Chris- 
tian nation would not allow the Turkish 
massacres to be repeated or the oppression 
of the Armenians to continue. It would sup- 
press a robber State as soon as a pirate ship. 
A truly Christian nation would put a stop to 
the Spanish oppressions next to it in Cuba, 
even at a considerable loss in blood and 
treasure. Bismarck’s famous remark about a 
Pomeranian grenadier was hideously unchris- 
tian; our intervention for Cuba was simply 
Christian. ; 

When a war breaks out between two na- 
tions, a really Christian nation will enter 
upon it without vindictiveness, and will de- 
sire that its enemy may beas little humiliated 
as is possible consistently with the object of 
the war. It will remember the command, 
obligatory on nations as well as individuals, 
‘*Love your enemies.’’ It will make the 
conditions of peace as little onerous or disa- 
greeable as possible, and it will treat prison- 

"rs with curtesy and kindness; and when 
war is over it will be ready to do everything 
it can for the rehabilitation and comfort of 
its late foes. 

A Christian nation in times of peace will 
remember that nations are brethren. It will 
learn that what is for the advantage of one 
is for the advantage of all. It will rot try 
to enrich itself by means intended to impov- 
erish or rob its neighbor nation. It will not 
try to make other nations pay its expenses, 
by shrewd financial methods bound to over- 
reach the authors. It will give neighbor na- 
tions, especially weaker nations, all the ad- 
vantages of advice, assistance or reciprocity 
that are possible, and it will understand that 
the laws of God will so work that righteous- 
ness shall exalt a nation, while selfishness 
shall be a reproach and injury .to any peo- 
ple. 
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TEN YEARS IN CHURCH HIS- 
. TORY. 


IT is generally known that very numerous 
and important discoveries in early Church 
history and literature have been made of 
late years; but it is necessary to review this 
period and its achievements to appreciate 
how great these discoveries have been. 

During the past ten years a number of im- 
portant discoveries have been made with 
reference to thetext of the Gospels, Ephraem 
Syrus, who died 378, prepared a commentary 
on the Gospels which we possess in an Ar- 
menian translation. It has been discovered 
that the text which lay at the ground of this 
commentary was the Harmony composed by 
Tatian about the year 170. This then gives 
us a very early text of the Gospels. In 1892 
there was found ina monastery at Mount 
Sinai a Syriac translation of the Gospels 
which was composed in the second century. 
Here we have two texts for the Gospels es- 
sentially agreeing, one of Ephraem Syrus, 
and the other this Mount Sinai translation 
belonging to the second century, extremely 
valuable for the fixing of the New Testa- 
ment texts. Very important is another 
discovery, that the last twelve verses of. 
Mark’s Gospel are credited in an Armenian 
manuscript to the Presbyter Ariston, a dis- 
ciple of our Lord, who lived for a long while 
in Asia Minor. This relieves a great diffi- 
culty, as it was known that these verses are 
an addition to Mark’s Gospel. The late 
discovery of the Logia, or Sayings of Jesus, 
possibly belonging to an Egyptian Gospel, 
also of a fragment of the history of our 
Lord’s passion from the Gospel of Peter, 
found in Egypt, indicate the abundance of 
the uncanonical literature about our Lord 
in the first two centuries. 

A very great addition to our knowledge of 
the early Church came through the discovery 
of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
which belong to the early part of the second 
century. Two epistles of Clement of Rome, 
addressed from the Roman to the Corinthian 
Church, and which belong to the first cen- 
tury, and a homily belonging to the middle 
of the second century, before imperfectly 
known, we now possess in complete form. 
Our knowledge of the apocalyptic literature, 
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so popular in the early Church, has been 
greatly increased through the discovery of 
the fragments of the Apocalypse of Enoch, 
an Epistle of Jude, the Apocalypse of Elijah, 
the fragments of an Apocalypse of Moses,and 
especially the Apocalypse of Peter, which 
describes a wandering through Heaven and 
Hell, An Egyptian papyrus has given us the 
Acts of Paul, in which the spurious corre- 
spondence of Paul with the Corinthians is 
given, previously known from Armenian 
sources, and which we find is related to the 
previously known history of Pauland Thecla; 
also the Acts of Peter and the Acts of John 
have been found. To this we may add a 
number of Gnostic writings of the second 
century of very great value, since they 
give usa new understanding of the teach 
ings of the opponents of the orthodox 
Church. ix i ; 

To these must be added a number of very 
valuable discoveries for early Church history, 
especially accounts of martyrs and saints 
from Syriac, Armenian and Coptic sources. 
There is a Syriac calendar, going back to the 
beginning of the fifth century, which carries 
the date of this calendar back to the time of 
Constantine the Great. The stories of Greek 
martyrs connect themselves with what we 
have learned from the Church historian, 
Eusebius, who died in 340; and we get much 
light on the times of the persecutions under 
Marcus Aurelius, Commodus and Decius. 
An Egyptian papyrus gives us the formula 
used by those who yielded-to persecution 
and offered sacrifices to idols. 

Another discovery of the highest value is 
the Apology for Christianity made by Aristi- 
des, who lived in the time of the Emperor 
Hadrian, 117 to 138. He is the oldest of the 
apologists, antedating Justin Martyr. Schol- 
ars were greatly surprised to find that from 
this writing was borrowed a.large portion of 
the legend of the Middle Ages of Barlaam and 
Josaphat. A Venetian manuscript has given 
us a fragment of the genuine writing of the 
Bishop Melito, of Sardis, of about 170 A.D. 
It is the oldest treatise on Christian baptism 
that has come to light. There are not a few 
inscriptions of value, such as the petition/of. 
a Lycian city iri reference to the expulsion of 
the Christians, and a reply of the Emperor 
Maximin, who granted their request. This 
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discovery also confirms a statement of Euse- 
bius. 

The literature of the Church Fathers has 
also received very considerable additions, 
and the writings of Hippolytus, the discovery 
of whose treatise on Heresies antedates this 
decade, have been collected, and his com- 
mentary on Daniel, lately discovered, is of 
much value for its discussion of the time of 
Septimius Severus, 193-211. Fragments 
have been found of lost works of Clement 
and Origen of Alexandria, including portions 
of the latter’s great commentary on both the 
Old and New Testament. Of the predeces- 
sorts of Athanasius in Alexandria, Peter and 
Alexander; some new sources have been 
discovered. The writings of Methodius, 
Bishop of Olympia, give us information 
about this opponent of Origen; and valuable — 
discoveries have been made of writings of 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. 

Such discoveries as these, made in ten 
years, indicate what further discoveries are 
likely to be made in Egypt and in the most 
careful investigation of manuscripts in East- 
ern libraries. Even while we write comes 
the publication by Grenfell and Hunt of the 
first part of the papyri of Oxyrhyncus, con- 
taining the oldest known manuscript frag- 
ment of the Gospels and a bit of a new text 
of the Shepherd of Hermas, 





FATHER HECKER AND AMERI- 
CANISM. 

No doubt Father Elliot wrote his modest 
‘Life of Father Hecker’’ merely as a filial 
tribute to the honored founder of the Paul- 
ist Society. He had not the least intention 
of furnishing pretext or ammunition for an 
ecclesiastical campaign; nevertheless his in- 
nocent volume has supplied the occasion for 
a violent outburst of polemics in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Strange to say, this con- 
troversy about ‘‘ Americanism,’’ precipitated 
by an American publication, is altogether a 
European affair; nothing more than a ran- 
dom shot having so far been heard on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

In Europe, however, two books, and no 
end of newspaper articles, have: been written 
ostensibly in reply to Father Elliot’s Life of 
Hecker, The volume just published by 
Father Delattre, of the Jesuit College in 
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Louvain, on ‘‘A New American Catholi- 
cism,’’ does not seem destined to create such 
a furore as its predecessor, the Abbé Mei- 
gnan’s ‘‘Is Father Heckera Saint?’’ Both 
books, however, are similar in tone, pur- 
pose and method. The ‘‘posted’’ know 
that there is no serious question of the or- 
thodoxy of Father Hecker; he is used merely 
as a sham target for bigger game. 

The Abbé Meignan admits that he applied 
himself to the study of the life, works and 
ideas of Father Hecker,. ‘‘as the official 
known as the Devil’s Advocate would do in 
a canonization process.’’ He does not pre- 
tend to give an unbiased history of Hecker’s 
life, but to work up by every means a case 
against him and the teachings for which he 
is made tostand. But as the case proceeds 
the prosecution ‘‘shows its hand” by ma- 
king Father Hecker give place to several well- 
known ecclesiastics and some obscurities 
who arenotyet candidates for canonization. 

Hecker is set down as a visionary and an 
ignoramus, the founder of a society which 
can hardly, even by curtesy, be called Catho- 
lic. The Paulists are accused of teaching 
bad theology, of introducing strange cus- 
toms, and of conducting theatrical entertain- 
ments in their guildhalls. They are also 
condemned on the serious charge of discard- 
ing the cassock when they appear on the 
streets or in public places! 

The actions and addresses of Cardinal 
Gibbonsare severely criticised and mercilessiy 
ridiculed. He iscalled to account for taking 
part in the inaugural proceedings of the re- 
cent Parliament of Religions, in which a 
blasphemous (the ordinary Protestant) form 
of prayer was used, and afterward inserted in 
the official reports: namely, ‘‘Our Father 
which art in heaven,” etc. The pronoun 
‘«which,”’ it is explained, can be applied only 
to animals and things. The Cardinal is like- 
wise arraigned on two counts for saying that 
Gladstone, Bismarck and Leo are the three 
great men of our day; first, in that the com- 
parison belittles Leo; and, secondly, in that 
it reveals a narrow spirit of Anglo-Saxonism. 

Archbishop Kain, of St. Louis, is read out 
of the Church for having accepted the office 
of a vice-president at a public meeting in 
honor of General Booth; and Archbishop 
Keane, formerly of the Washington Univer- 
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sity, is flatly accused of Pelagianism. The 
discourse of the latter at the Parliament of 
Religions is denounced as sheer infidelity. 
Of course Archbishop Ireland gets a due 
share of attention. His addresses are re- 
viewed and found to be seriously tainted with 
Americanism. From all quarters testimony is 
gathered to show that Americanism is an 
extravagant movement ‘in religion; a revolt 
against methods of procedure less than 
against the positive doctrines and historic 
traditions of the Catholic Church. The 
Liberal party is painted as a conglomeration 
of disturbers who are either ignorant vi- 
sionaries or uncatholic revolutionists. 

All who have followed closely the inner 
history of the Catholic Church in these days 
know the sources of Abbé Meignan’s inspira- 
tion; and they know, too, the purpose which 
the book is expected to subserve in the plan 
of campaign against liberalism recently or- 
ganized. It is nosecret that the Archbishop 
of Paris bluntly refused to give his imprima- 
tur to the work, saying that he could not 
appear to sanction a libelous attack upon the 
prelates of the Church in America. But the 
men who are back of Meignan succeeded in 
getting the imprimatur of the Dominican 
Master of the Sacred Palace in Rome, 
through the good office of Brandi and Ma- 
zella, of the Jesuit Society. The Pope and 
Cardinal Rampolla knew nothing about the 
book, and both took pains to make the fact 
known. 

These books'and articles are evidently in- 
tended to do their share toward defeating 
the ‘‘ Americanism ” which means a break- 
ing with the political and social traditions 
of the Old World. This view of the situation 
is supported by the fact that every Jesuit 
publication, from the Czvilta Cattolica at 
Rome to the obscurest sheet of the order, 
utters the same war-cry and the same argu- 
ments. A concerted movement has been 
inagurated to arouse Catholic Europe toa 
sense of the dangers of the new order of 
things; in other words, to fortify the old 
against the advance of the new, to intrench 
absolutism against the progress of democ- 
racy. Hence the attack on Elliot’s ‘ Life of 
Father Hecker,;’’ and the effort now ma- 
king, according to the French paper La Crozx, 
to have the book—rather the American 
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idea itself—put on the Index. They would 
make an end of this looking to America 
for inspiration or guidance, 

The campaign is not merely a campaign of 
literature. Systematic: effort has been made 
at Rome of recent years to create in high 
quarters prejudice against ‘‘ Americanism ”’ 
and in favor of the reactionary policy. These 
books, newspaper articles and reports are in- 
dustriously circulated, and when a repre- 
sentative of the ‘‘orthodox’’ branch of the 
Church happens to visit Rome, quite ac- 
cidentally his conversations and official ut- 
terances are made to help the cause. Bishop 
Sebastian Messmer, of Green Bay, Wis., did 
all in his power, during his recent sojourn in 
Rome, to give an air of plausibility to such 
vaporings as are to be found in Abbé Mei- 
gnan’s book. In this country Bishop Mess- 
mer’s sayings are interpreted with many 
qualifications, he being a German of the 
Germans and an intransigent of intransigents. 
But, perhaps, he is taken more seriously at 
Rome. Thus the war goes on, the end 
whereof no man knows. 





BLUNDERS AND APOLOGIES. 


AT this moment, when the end of hostili- 
ties is near, we can begin to form some gen- 
eral estimate of the effort put forth by the 
Government in defense of its honor and the 
cause of humanity. It is no secret that we had 
to get ready for war after war was declared. 
Few can realize what this implies. We went 
tothe field with scarcely five rounds of am- 
munition apiece for our regulars. In the 
emergency Secretary Alger with an auda- 
cious courage that he has repeatedly shown, 
even ordered supplies at his own risk, vow- 
ing to pay for them himself if Congress 
failed to make the appropriations. But our 
regulars represented only the fine nucleus 
of the army to be formed. The raising and 
equipping of a volunteer army is a difficult 
and delicate task. Some of the unaccounta- 
ble things that have been. done, certain ap- 
pointments, for instance, which cannot be 
defended from the military standpoint, be- 
come intelligible when considered from the 
volunteer side. Politics enters. here, more 
or less, not because of politicians, but 
because of the genius of. our institu- 
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tions. There are various kinds of leaders 
some are born leaders of volunteers— 
Roosevelt, for instance, and others that 
might be mentioned. There is the ring 
of leadership in some names, even. The 
President and his Secretary of War both 
understand the quality, for they are them- 
selves veterans of the volunteer order, 

This necessity of equipping and raising an 
army in the very face of the foe explains, in 
the first instance, the want of preparation for 
dealing humanely with sick and wounded 
soldiers. Our failure here, the one blot on 
a glorious achiévement, makes clear also the 
weak spot in our army system, namely, the 
organization of the medical and commissary 
departments. 

It is emphatically, as events have shown, 
a defect of organization rather than of 
personnel. Bad as the situation has been it 
would have been aggravated a thousand-fold 
but for the energy of the Red Cross associa- 
tion, which with wonderful prevision had 
prepared for the emergency. They have been 
hindered at times, more especially in their 
relief work in the home camps; but the hin- 
drance can almost always be traced to sub- 
ordinates, often men of science and skill, too 
often men formed on European traditions, 
less careful for the comfort of a ‘‘common 
soldier ’’’ than for sacred officialism. © 

It was Miss Barton who brought the first 
relief to our soldiers in those terrible days 
after the battle of Santiago. Under a per- 
emptory order from General Shafter she 
seized army wagons and, mounted upon one 
herself, rode to the wretched hospital where 
our boys lay suffering and zu extremzs. All 
honor to the noble woman who ignores a 
thousand petty annoyances and envious mis- 
representations that she may save all her 
energies for the supreme work of relief! 

Herself a veteran of more wars than any 
soldier in our land, she is sustained by the 
consciousness of a mandate higher, even, 
than that of a commanding general. It is 
the will of the people who comprehended 
better than many in authority the need of 
volunteer agencies at the inception of sucha 
contest. 

The war has not simply developed _pa- 
triotism; it has served, also, to bring the 
American spirit to distinctive consciousness 
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of itself. This is largely the spirit of youth, 
bold, eager, self-confident, over-reckless, 
perhaps; but it is also something that youth 
is not—it is in the main reverent and tender, 
and itis because of this all-pervading tender- 
ness that it so readily brooks the ministra- 
tions of women, even amid the horrors of 
war. Andat this moment there is no higher 
embodiment of this spirit than the man in 
the White House, whose buoyant courage, 
abiding faith in the people, and large self- 
restraint are known to the whole world, but 
whose tender and deep sympathies are best 
known to those who appeal to him for the 
comfort and relief of the boys in blue. His 


ready support of every reasonable measure 
having this end in view, his interest in the 
details, his constant solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the soldiers form no small part of the 
strain which this war imposes upon him. 





IT is a great deal to be able to report of 
Secretary Day that he has done his work in 
his most important department with such 
ability and discretion that not a word of 
criticism can be offered, and that the whole 
country regrets that he must resign the high- 
est office in the gift of the President. He 
was a country lawyer quite unknown to the 
nation. but whose ability was known to his 
neighbor, Mr. McKinley. His success sug- 
gests that we have hundreds of men who 
could do the highest public work well if the 
call came to them. Now he leaves simply 
because he does not care for the distinction, 
and not being a man of wealth he cannot af- 
ford to occupy the social position which the 
head of the Cabinet naturally would hold. 
He will resign now that the war is ended, 
only consenting to act as one of the Commis- 
sioners who will go to Paris. -It is said that 
his successor will be Ambassador Hay, whose 
experience fits him for the place. A word of 
appreciation is also due to Assistant Secretary 
Moore, who was lent to the department for 
the period of the war by Columbia College, 
as some one was needed there who is familiar 
with international law, and who will now re- 
turn to his chair. So in this country the 
college professorship and the private position 
.of the lawyer have their supreme honor above 
public office. We hear that there may be 
other changes in the Cabinet. Secretary Al- 
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ger, it is said, may retire; and he will not be 
greatlylamented. Somehow, the Navy Depart- 
ment’s work seems always to have gone right, 
while the blunders in the Army Department 
have been numerous, and investigations will 
be in order. It is quite likely that the Re- 
publicans will nominate Theodore Roosevelt 
for Governor of New York, but it would be a 
better service for the country if, on the re- 
tirement of Secretary Alger, Colonel Roose- 
velt should be appointed to his place. He 
has had excellent experience in the Navy De- 
partment and has served with great credit in 
the army, and beyond question the latter de- 
partment needs the overturning and straight- 
ening which so efficient and courageous a 
man as Colonel Roosevelt could give it. It 
needs to be put on a much more effective 
footing, and he could do it if anybody; but 
perhaps that is too much to hope, and he 
seems to be predestined for Governor against 
the Croker and Hill candidate. 





GENERAL SHAFTER deserves heartiest 
thanks for his letter attacking the sale of 
His letter is so good 


‘“‘IT have always been strongly opposed to 
the canteen system or the sale of intoxicating 
drinks of any kind on military reservations, 
and have opposed it until absolutely overruled 
and required to establish a canteen at my post. 
I regard it demoralizing to the men, besides 
impairing seriously their efficiency. Thereare 
always in every regiment a number of men 
that will, underany circumstances, getand drink 
liquor; but the great majority are temperate, 
abstemious men, and it is to these that the evil 
effects of the post exchange system work the 
greatest injury, as young men who would not 
think of going away from the post for liquor 
will, when it is placed before them, and every 
inducement offered them to purchase, do so, 
and thus gradually acquire habits of intem- 
perance. The plea that it furnishes a large 
sum, which it does, to improve the table fare 
of the men, is, inmy opinion, a very poor one, 
as the Government of the United States is per- 
fectly able to feed its men without any assist- 
ance from the profits of rumselling. I have 
absolutely prohibited the sale of liquor or the 
opening of saloons in the city of Santiago, and 
have refused permission for cargoes of beer to 
come from the States here.’’ : 
Those in authority who insist on having 
canteens opened for selling liquor to soldiers, 
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against the wish of officers of the army and 
and the Governors who send State troops, 
are guilty of a crime that should not be for- 
given. 





WE have had the assurance for several 
years that the pensions had reached their 
maximum, but each year shows an increase. 
Commissioner Evans reports that during the 
year ending June 30th the increase in the 
number of pensions was 17,000, and he be- 
lieves it will reach the total of a full million 
during the current year. It now lacks only 
7,000, and the total payment is $145,000,000 
per year. Notwithstanding that a number 
of fraudulent pensioners have been weeded 
out, there were 52,000 new claims admitted 
the last year. At the present time there is 
the enormous number of 639,000 claims 
pending, and the Commissioner means to 
clean out the list before his next report. It 
was agreat error of the last Congress that it 
did not act on the Commissioner’s recom- 
mendation that women who hereafter marry 
soldiers shall not thereby acquire the right 
to a widow’s pension, Young women marry 
wrecks in Soldiers’ Homes, just to get a life 
pension. Mr. Evans is a model Commis- 
sioner, whose purpose it is to make the pen- 
sion roll a roll of honor. 





A DEvouT Catholic woman, nearly related 
to more than one priest, who had spent 
considerable time in Cuba, once remarked 
in the presence of the writer that what 
Cuba needed was some Protestant mission- 
aries. She was oppressed by the moral con- 
dition of Cuba, and she wanted Protestant 
missionaries simply because she knew it was 
not possible for Catholic missionaries from 
America to be sent to that island already 
Catholic in name. But now the conditions 
have changed. Cuba will be as wide open 
as Porto Rico. - Our Protestant churches 
will have a duty to those islands, and they 
will do it; but their duty will not be as press- 
ing as will be that of American Catholics to 
take their part in the regeneration of this 
newly opened territory. We hope that for 
very shame’s sake the constituted heads of 
the Catholic Church in this country will 
make a most thorough investigation, under 
authority from the Holy See, of the condi- 
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tion of their Church in Cuba, and will do 
their best to make missionary work by 
Protestants unnecessary, if they can do it. 
This will be a great deal better than de- 
nouncing Protestants who attempt to do 
what they fail to do. The war opens the 
territory taken from Spain no more to Amer- 
ican Protestants than it does to American 
Catholics; indeed, Catholics have much the 
better chance, and we hope they will im- 
prove it. 





In this talking age, when whatever is ac- 
complished must in the last analysis be by 
the foolishness of preaching, it is very hope- 
ful that there is much talking about Chris- 
tian unity. We in this country, far as we 
feel that we are behind what we ought to 
have attained, have no great reason to be 
ashamed of ourselves when we make com- 
parisons with other nations. One who reads 
the lately published life of Professor Ritschl, 
by his son, in two stout volumes, will ob- 
serve how often the petty jealousies of Re- 
formed and Lutheran and Union and the 
horror of ‘‘sects’* come up for notice, and 
will feel thankful that if in learning and 
“‘scientific theology” we are behind Germany, 
yet in Christain love and practical Christian- 
ity we do not need Ritschl to show us the 
road. In no way does he show half the hor- 
ror of sin of any other sort that he does for 
Pietismus. The work of union is ripening 
for decisive action, and we hope that the 
beginning of the new century will see the 
federation of all Evangelical Churches in 
America. 





THE following letter needs no comment 
from us. It makes its own request and its 
own comment: 


To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have applied to Hastings, of Boston, at the 
Bible House in New York, and at a ‘‘ Bible 
Depository ’’ (or such name) in Baltimore, for 
cheaper and better editions of the Douay Bible 
than our Catholic houses furnish. I mean 
portable editions, such as are needed here at 
the Chickamauga Camp. I have not found what 
Isought. In my travels, however, I have dis- 
covered that you can obtain of the Methodist 
Book Concern excellent and cheap editions of 
many of our Catholic books of devotion. 
Why hot the Bible also? Every Catholic 
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family wants one. I find the soldiers here 
supplied with beautiful pocket editions of the 
various Gospels, etc., but none in the Catholic 
form. 

This is not because the houses other than 
Catholic do not issue Bibles with notes and 
comments, forthey do so. They have every 
conceivable style, to suit every taste and con- 
dition. Please ask them to print and sell to us 
the entire Bible, Apocrypha, notes and all, for 
our poor Catholic families. Ask them, too, to 
print and sell individual Gospels, Epistles, 
etc., as annotated in our Authorized Version. 

EDWARD McSWEENY. 

CHICKAMAUGA Camp, Aug. 12th, 1898. 





' THE wonderful growth of the iron and 
steel industry in our country is illustrated 
by the figures given by, the Treasury Bureau 
ot Statistics, showing the changes in our 
commerce since 1880. During this period 
the imports of iron and steel and manufac- 
tures-thereof have decreased as follows: In 
1880, $71,000,000; in 1885, $34.000,000; in 
1890, $42,000,000; in 1895, $23,000,000; in 
1898, $13,000,000, Meanwhile the exports 
have increased as follows: in 1880, $15,000,- 
_ 000; in 1885, $17,000,000; in 1890, $26,000,- 
000; in 1895, $32,000,000; in 1898, $70,- 
000,000. The imports of pig iron have 
decreased from 755,000 tons in 1880 to 26,000 
in 1898, while the exports have increased 
from 2,600 tons in 1880 to 236 000 tons in 
1898. In 1880 we imported 153,000 tons of 
iron and steel rails and in 1898 we imported 
only 529 tons. The exports, meanwhile, in- 
creased from 2,400 tons to. 232,000 tons. 
Equally marked is the story told by tin 
plate, of which we imported $36,000,000 in 
1891, the year before the McKinley tariff 
went into operation, while in the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1898, we imported but 
$3,800,000. In 1860 we produced 821,000 
tons of pig iron, and in the first sixumonths 
of 1898 we have produced 5,900,000 tons, 
In 1860 Great Britain produced more than 
four times as much as we, while now we pro- 
duce much more than Great Britain. 





NExT to the conclusion of the war with 
Spain, the most important event for history 
of the past month has been the publication 


of Prince Bismarck’s letter of resignation as 


Minister President of Prussia and Chancellor 
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of the German Empire, sent in March, 1890. 
Taken in connection with the history of the 
few weeks preceding, it sheds a flood of light 
on the occasions of Bismarck’s withdrawal, 
or rather dismissal. Bismarck had just be- 
fore had an interview with the young Em- 
peror in which the latter had plainly inti- 
mated to him that he was nolonger wanted. 
Thereupon Bismarck wrote his letter of 
resignation, in which he most plainly told 
the reasons why he could rio longer serve 
William II, as he had served his father and 
grandfather. William had insisted on being 
his own Minister President and Chancellor 
and receiving reports from the subordinate 
members ofthe Prussian and Imperial Cabi- 
nets without regard tothe man who held the 
offices and was responsible for the unity of 
the policy of Germany. Bismarck had pro- 
tested, and the Emperor had _ insisted. 
Thereupon Bismarck reviewed the situation, 
calling attention to the fact that since 1848 
Prussia had been a constitutional and no 
longer an absolute monarchy; that this 
involved the appointment of Presidents 
of the State Ministry; that in 1852, 
in order to secure Ministerial responsibility 
in conformity with the Constitution, a 
Cabinet order was issued defining the rela- 
tion of Minister President to the Monarch 
and the Cabinet, and that order had been 
cheerfully accepted as _ constitutional for 
nearly forty’years. This order William had 
now directed him to have repealed; but he 
could not do it. and yet hold responsibility 
under the Constitution. On this point he 
declared that his colleagues all agreed with 
him. Thus differing from the Emperor, the 
latter desired his resignation. This resigna- 
tion also involved. his withdrawal from the 
office of Imperial Chancellor, especially as 
the Emperor had been pleased to set limits 
to his official rights in the exercise of his 
duties, and to object to his consulting with 
leaders of the Reichstag, and had also inter- 
fered with his decisions on matters of for- 
eign policy. Inthe plainest way Bismarck 
stated that in resigning he was only comply- 
ing with the desires of the Emperor, who he 
knew had ‘‘no longer any use for his 
services."’ 





THE publication of Bismarck’s letter of res- 
ignation has madea great stir in Europe. The 
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extraordinary fact about it is that Bismarck 
plants himself onthe Prussian Constitution 
of 1848, which converted the absolute mon- 
archy into a constitutional one, and really 
charges the Emperor with breaking down the 
Constitution. He declares that when or- 
dered to secure the repeal of the Cabinet 
order which provided for the responsibility 
of the Minister President under the Constitu- 
tion he could not do it because it would be 
unconstitutional. He says: 

‘A regulation, such as was contained in the 

decree of 1852, could be dispensed with in the 
days of absolute Monarchy, and would not be 
required at the present day were we to return 
to absolutism without ‘Ministerial responsi- 
bility.” 
That is plain enough. But the Emperor 
insisted, and so Bismarck resigned, unwilling 
to serve without being really responsible. 
But that he should have resigned showed 
that he could not free himself from his 
notion that his responsibility was to the 
Emperor and not to the nation as represented 
in the Prussian Diet. We think that an 
instructed British premier would have ap- 
pealed to his superior, and to the superior of 
William II, namely to the Prussian Diet, 
whose Constitution was thus ruthlessly set 
aside. That was the time to prove whether 
or not the Constitution had any authority, or 
was merely a figment set up to satisfy the 
revolutionists of 1848. Probably Bismarck 
thought it such a figment, except as he now 
had occasion to invoke it to maintain his 
own authority. Prussia and Germany sub- 
mit to their wilful Emperor with a docility 
which surprises other nations. We fear that 
the lesson of 1848 will have to be repeated; 
and Bismarck’s letter is a public warning 
from the stoutest upholder of imperial 
rights. 





It looks very much as if the crisis in the 
East hadcome. That England should quietly 
submit to such a direct snub as that offered 
by China in accepting all of Russia’s condi- 
tions is scarcely conceivable unless she has 
made up her mind practically to withdraw 
from that Empire. She has. yielded a good 
many times, and can scarcely complain if her 
positive action even now is heavily discounted 
not merely in Peking and St. Petersburg but 
elsewhere. _ Repeatedly she has assured Brit- 
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ish trade that the doors of China should not 
be closed against it, and now when a definite 
contract is impudently flung aside as so much 
waste paper, she must either assert herself or 
abdicate. That she will assert herself we 
firmly believe, and in such way as will con- 
vince Russia that she has gone too far. It is 
somewhat significant that the crisis comes 
just at the time when Parliament is pro- 
rogued, and Lord Salisbury has gone to 
France for.a rest. The English papers re- 
call significantly the fact that it was during 
an interregnum when the younger and bolder 
Balfour was in office that the decision to 
seize Wei-hai-wei was reached, and there 
are hints that the Premier is not unwilling 
to step out for a time and allow his nephew 
to do what he would like to do but feels 
unable to do, It has fora long time been 
asserted quietly, but now more openly, that 
the true secret of this constant yielding in 
English foreign diplomacy is found in the 
obstinate determination of the Queen that 
she will not have a war during the remainder 
of her reign. Lord Salisbury’s relations with 
her have been such that it would be very 
difficult for him to oppose her. He away, 
Mr. Balfour might permit matters to come 
to such a crisis that, whether she wanted it or 
not, war miust at least be faced. Whatever 
the facts in this regard, England may be 
sure that her positive action wil] be regarded 
with most friendly eyes by America. 





.... President Andrews, just going to 
Chicago to take charge of its public schools, 
is reported as saying, in a publicaddress, that 
in his recent visit to Palestine and Egypt, he 
failed to find, on diligent inquiry, that Mo- 
hammedans are anywhere being converted to 
Christianity in the sense in which most peo- 
ple suppose that hundreds of thousands have 
beenconverted. They must be very ignorant 
people who have thought so; we supposed 
that everybody knew that converts were very 
few in those Turkish lands where it is death 
fora Moslem to become a Christian. It is 
only in India that conversions by the hun- 
dreds can be reported. 


....Odd stories come from Tonkin of the 
way the French govern the natives of their 


new possession. When the cook.of a French 
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cruiser at one of the coast towns went to pur- 
chase provisions, the Chinese there refused 
to allow him to land, whereupon the com- 
mander landed a detachment of troops, seized 
twenty Chinese, held them as hostages until 
provisions were purchased, then gave them 
a flogging and sent them ashore. The ad- 
miral then wired to Paris for troops and 
money to garrison the town, and was dis- 
gusted when he received five thousand dol- 
lars and sixty soldiers. Thisall sounds like 
a story of Spanish rule of colonies. 


.... Let the clergy avoid St. Helena. The 
canon of the Cathedral there, who is also 
justice of the peace, and the vicar of St. 
Janes Parish, have published an extraordi- 
nary letter warning clergymen not to go there 
for service without ‘‘ written agreements with 
responsible persons as to the payment of 
promised stipends drawn up in the most 
legally binding form possible.”” They de- 
clare that ‘‘any agreement which depends 
in the least degree upon honorable feeling 
will be quite useless here.’’ We doubt if 
this warning can be paralleled in ecclesias- 
tical history. 


..».» The proposition that the medical 
records of the men in.the present war be 
preserved for use in awarding pensions in the 
future is a most excellent one, and can 
scarcely fail to obviate many of the difficul- 
ties connected with the pension system. The 
chief difficulty under the present system has 
been the obtaining and sifting of evidence in 
regard to claims. -Had the medical records 
been kept there would have been great saving 
of time and labor, and still more, prevention 
of fraud. We hope most earnestly that the 
plan will be adopted. 


.... We are glad to see that in Fennsylva- 
nia the Hon. Wayne MacVeagh has come out 
for Dr. Swallow for Governor, and it looks as 
if Mr. Wanamaker and his friends were turn- 
ing that way.. Indeed, the leading papers of 
Philadelphia, such as the Ledger, Press, 
Times and Bulletin, are either actively sup- 
porting Dr. Swallow or are giving him the 
passive support of attacking the candidates 
of the parties of the rings. The days of the 
rings in Pennsylvania are nearly numbered, 
we hope. 
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....- Professor Mommsen, the eminent and 
now aged German historian, is reported as 
saying in a recent interview that some day 
France, Russia and Germany will combine 
and divide the British Empire, when Egypt 
will go to France, India to Russia, and South 
Africa to Germany. There will be a big war 
first and some surprises. The United States 
will not stand idly by and see that program 
carried out. 


..-. The craziest piece of modern legisla- 
tion would be the bill which has passed the 
House of Commons making vaccination no 
longer compulsory on those who claim to 
have conscientious scruples against it. The 
next thing will be to allow faith-curists to 
let their children die without medical at- 
tendance. In matters of public health cranks 
are not to be considered. 


.... We fear we cannot acquit the Spanish 
Queen of indulgence in the Spanish amuse- 
ment of bull-fights, altho she is otherwise an 
estimable woman; and it has been said in 
American papers that she never attends 
them. She attends agreat many. We have 
in hand a Madrid paper in which the an- 
nouncements of bulls and fights are not only 
put above those of priests and sermons, but 
are considerably longer and fuller. 


.... The Missouri Democratic Convention 
only perfunctorily indorsed the silver heresy, 
and passed strong resolutions for territorial 
expansion. So Democrats and Republicans 
are coming together with nothing to divide 
them. The Republican Convention of Ne- 


‘ braska was not afraid, last week, to take the 


strongest ground in favor of the gold stand- 
ard. 


...-Is it not an extraordinary indication 
of the lack of malice that actuates our peo- 
ple in their war with Spain that Admiral 
Cervera goes unguarded from Annapolis to 
Portsmouth, N. H., disturbed only by the 
cheers of the people who admire his chivalry, 
and defended only by the local police who 
keep off the crowd that wish to shake his 
hand? When was anything of the sort ever 
seen in war before? 


...-1f Bishop Quigley says there should 
not be a prize fight in Buffalo, and District 
Attorney Kenefy says there must not be, and 
Sheriff Kilgallon says there shall not be, we 
guess the fight will be postponed. 











CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN THE 
WAR. 


BY AMOS R,. WELLS, 


Manacinc Epiror oF * THE CurIsTIAN ENDEAVOR WoRLD.”’ 


OnE thing well worth proving has been 
proved by our war with Spain; this is that the 
religious young men of the United States are 
not weakly sentimentalists, but manly patriots; 
and the proof is in the number of Christian 
Endeavorers that were to be found everywhere 
in the ranks, not only in the volunteers, but, 
especially in the case of the navy, among the 
regulars. 

To begin with the beginning; all the world 
now knows—or should know—that when the 
‘*Maine’’ in Havana harbor was transformed 
in a terrific instant to one of the earth’s proud- 
est mausoleums, there lay buried among her 
splintered fragments three noble Christian En- 
deavor seamen—Carlton H. Jencks, Elmer M. 
Meilstrup and William Rushworth. 

The first of these, of whom the most is 
known, wasa genuine Christian hero, brought 
out on Christ’s side by Christian Endeavor 
work in Honolulu. He became president of 
the Floating Society of Christian Endeavor on 
board the ‘‘ Charleston,’’ a society whose mem- 
bers, since that ship went out of commission, 
have become nuclei of Christian Endeavor 

‘work on many ships of our national navy. 
Carlton Jencks was largely instrumental in 
establishing the useful and growing Christian 
Endeavor Seamen’s Home at Nagasaki, Japan. 
Since his tragic death a memorial room has 
been fitted up in the Home and dedicated to his 
honor; and there his portrait hangs. Every 
night on the ‘‘ Maine”’ this young fellow knelt 
for prayer; and his shipmates reverenced his 
loyalty to his God, even tho they did not join 
init themselves. Meilstrup alone, it is said, 
ventured with Jencks upon these open devo- 
tions. 

A short time before the fearful explosion 
Carlton Jencks led a very earnest prayer- 
meeting on board the ‘‘ Maine.’’ Inthe course 
of it he told about a vivid dream that had come 
to him, a dream of the destruction of the ship, 
either by battle or by some terrible accident, he 
was not sure which. He used this dream as 
an illustration, warning his mates to be ready 
to meet-death whenever it might come. 

On board Admiral Dewey’s flag-ship, the 
“Olympia,” are twelve loyal Endeavorers, 
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who hold regular Christian Endeavor prayer- 
meetings. So many of these Endeavorers 
were placed on oneaof the gunboats captured at 
Manila that she was dubbed by the fleet, 
‘* Floating Endeavor.”’ 

The ‘‘Oregon,” as that magnificent battle- 
ship set out from San Francisco on her hazard- 
ous voyage around Cape Hgrn to join the 
Atlantic Squadron,was sped on her way by the 
strains of ‘‘God be with you till we meet 
again,’ sung by San Francisco Endeavorers; 
and tho the conditions were such that the 
Christian Endeavor Society on board could 
hold no regular meetings during that memora- 
ble journey, its members met together in quiet 
places and talked of the goodness of God. 

The first killed in the war were those that 
fellin the fight at Cardenas, Cuba. Among 
them was an Endeavorer, cook on the torpedo- 
boat *‘ Winslow,” who died with a smile while 
saying aprayer. Indeed, Endeavorers were to 
be found on most, if not all of the ships that 
took part in the exciting events of the war. 

Nor has Christian Endeavor been less promi- 
nent inthe army thanin the navy. At all the 
great camps our Christian Endeavor boys have 
been found, and the Christian Endeaverors of 
the localities-have joined’with them in Chris- 
tian work among the unconverted. With the 
first soldiers to march into Camp Black, New 
York, went the Christian Endeavor monogram 
in flowers, carried all the way from home. 
‘*Christian Endeavor tents,’ in which there 
was no swearing, and in which prayer-meet- 
ings were often held, became not uncommon. 

At Tampa, Fla., the Christian Endeavor 
reading-room, set up by the local Endeaverors, 
was a most popular resort. A similar work 
was carried on effectively at Jacksonville and 
St. Petersburg, Fla. A stirring story is told 
of the Christian Endeavor lieutenant who, on 
taking out his company for drill, brought their 
guns to an order, gave them an earnest talk 
on swearing, and asked those that would try 
henceforth to refrain from that vice to bring 
their guns to a ‘‘shoulder arms.” Instantly 
every gun came up! 

At Camp Merritt, San Francisco, a splendid 
work was accomplished by the California Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union. Scattered among the 
regiments they had seven Christian Endeavor 
tents, or more, containing all sorts of com- 
forts and conveniences; and they maintained 
a Christian Endeavor hall where the local 
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societies gave regular entertainments and held 
religious services for the soldiers. Chris- 
tian Endeavor Mothers’ Clubs were formed 
throughout the State, and gave efficient aid. 
A well-known California Endeavorer was sent 
out with the first troops that went to Manila, 
to do religious work among the soldiers. 

In California several army societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor were formed, one among the 
men from Wyoming, one in the Eighteenth 
United States Infantry,.and one in a Washing- 
ton regiment. A,single company in a Kansas 
regiment was found to contain forty-three En- 
deavorers. Important Christian Endeavor 
work was carried on among the boys of the 
Second Massachusetts at Tampa, in the Ninth 
New York, and in many other regiments. 
Large numbers of Endeavorers were found in 
the camp at New Orleans. Over two hundred 
Endeavorers were counted in the Third Ten- 
nessee Regiment. 

At Chickamauga several of these army socie- 
ties were formed, one in the Ninth United 
States Cavalry, one in the Thirty-fourth-Mich- 
igan, one in the Second Kentucky, one with 
members from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Minnesota 
and Indiana. 

The last International Christian Endeavor 
Convention, meeting at Nashville, so near 
Chickamauga, had much to do with the sol- 
diers. Meetings were held with car-loads of 
them on the way down. Other meetings were 
held, and glorious ones, at the great camp it- 
self. The delegates from the camp societies 
that were permitted to go to the Convention 
were received with tempests of applause, and 
the tents they pitched by the Convention 
buildings were always surrounded by crowds 
of admiring young people. 

And with it all, there was scarcely a society 
in the land that did not do something for the 
army and navy, making comfort-bags, sending 
literature, packing boxes of delicacies, pro- 
viding supplies of Bibles, writing noble Chris- 
tian letters, and, in some instances, sending 
their own members to do Christian work in the 
camps. 

Nor rust we forget the Endeavorers in for- 
eign lands. Hearty messages of sympathy and 
good will came from Christian Endeavor 
officers in England and Germany. The annual 
convention of the British Christian Endeavor 
Union rang with cordial referencesto America, 

Even in Spain itself—let it never be forgotten 
—there is a noble group of Christian Endeavor 
societies. Forty of these Endeavorers are’ girls 
attending the American girls’ school at San 
Sebastian. Atthe outbreak of hostilities the 
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American missionaries in charge removed the 
school, Spanish pupils and all, across the bor- 
der to France, and then told the parents what 
they had done. And these Spanish parents 
thanked them for keeping the girls under their 
care. 

Indeed, there was at least one ardent En- 
deavorer among the Spanish troops in Cuba; 
and an earnest Christian letter from himto his 
home society reached at last the Christian En- 
deavorers of this country. 

And so this war has not only proved that, to 
an extent hardly realized before,even by those 
most familiar with the conditions in this coun- 
try, our leading and most active young men 
are openly on the side of Christ, but it has 
shown how the Endeavor bond is knitting even 
the nations together in Christian sympathy. I 
say it with all confidence: if the Christian En- 
deavor movement had made as great progress 
in Spain asin our own land, this war would 
have been absolutely impossible. 





THERE is to be a French Protestant pas- 
tor in Tonkin, to look after the interests of 
Protestants in that country. Hitherto the Ro- 
man Catholics have held absolute sway. 


...»Lhe Army Christian Commission of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association estimates 
that conversions among the soldiers at the 
front cost about four dollarseach. Allowing 
eight hundred dollars for the cost of a bomb, 
the financial balance they consider shows that 
‘‘one thirteen-inch bomb equals two hundred 
conversions.”’ 


....T he Roman Catholic Church has suffered 
a serious loss in the death of Archbishop 
Walsh, of Toroato, who died suddenly August 
Ist. He had been closely connected with 
movements in Ireland and was prominently 
mentioned ,for the Cardinalate. One of his 
projects was the convention held in 1896 for 
the restoration of unity in the Irish Party. 


...-During the past seventeen years ‘the 
Presbyterian Church in Western Canada has 
grown remarkably. In 1881 there was one 
presbytery, now there are 14. Instead of one 
self-sustaining congregation there are now 7; 
the 28 missions have increased to 179; the 
preaching stations from 116 to 937. Instead of 
971 families there are now 13,605, while the 
number of communicants has advanced from 
1,153 to 10,505, and the contributions from $15,- 
100 to $301,753. 


...+The Army and Navy Christian Commis- 
sion has commenced work among the Spanish 
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prisoners near Portsmouth, N. H., two men 
whocan speak Spanish having already been sent 
fully equipped with literature and all the ap- 
purtenances of association work. Two men 
have also been sent to open up the work at 
Santiago. In all of this the authorities at 
Washington as well as the officers and men of 
the army and navy have co-operated most 
heartily with the Commission. 


...«There is a movement among the Free 
Church colleges of England to secure a com- 
mon staff of professors for colleges of different 
denominations. Some of these have for several 
years shared the services of certain members 
of their staff; and they have recently joined in 
the appointment of five professors, whose du- 
ties will be performed in the common interest. 
This economizes educational money, increases 
the efficiency of professorates, and rivets still 
more closely-the bonds of brotherhood among 
the Free Churches. 


...»The following, from a letter by Mary 
Gladstone, gives one of the secrets of her 
father’s peculiar power: 

‘““Vesterday my father was saying he did not 
believe he would be alive now if .he had not 
always kept his Sundays quite apart from his 
ordinary, and especially his political, life, not 
only because of the pure refreshment it has 
always been to him to turn to holier things on 
that day, but because it has enabled him to learn 
more on religious subjects than perhaps any 
other layman, and so has given him that firm and 
splendid ground which has ennoble | a1 d hallowed 
all his actions through life.”’ 


...eThe scheme for a million guineas, as a 
Twentieth Century Fund by the Wesleyan 
Methodists of England, has been so far ad- 
vanced as to be intrusted to a committee of 120 
members of the Conference at Hull. Mr: Perks 
suggests that of the sum $1,500,000 be given 
to chapel and mission hall extension; $1,000,- 
000 to education, providing school facilities for 
such Methodist families as are now dependent 
upon Anglican schools; $500,000 each to the 
Foreign and Home Missionary societies, and 
$1.250,000 toerect a suitable church house in 
the central part of London, not far from 
Charing Cross. 


....Principal John Caird, of the University 
of Glasgow, who died recently, was for many 
years one of the most noted preachers and most 
influential men in Scotland. His brother, Prof. 
Edward Caird,is Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, since the death of Dr. Jowett. Dr. 
Caird came into special public notice through 
a sermon preached before Queen Victoria and 
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Prince Albert in 1855, on ‘‘ The Religion of 
Common Life.’’ This was translated into many 
languages, and in the opinion of Dean Stanley 
was the greatest single sermon of the century. 
From 1862 untila few weeks since, he was con- 
nected with the Giasgow University, first oc- 
cupying the chair of divinity and afterward as 
principal of the college. 


....Pope Leo XIII has put in the charge of 
an international committee, Italian, French 
and German, the duty of providing for a proper 
celebration of the end of the century. ‘This 
committee has published a very extensive pro- 
gram of services to begin this year and contin- 
ue to the close of 1900. Itincludes pilgrimages 
to various holy places, to Lourdes, in France, 
Loretto, in Italy, Saint Iago de Compostella, 
in Spain, etc., and especially to Rome. In 
particular there is to be a dedication of the 
Catholic world anew to the divine Heart of 
Jesus. In Germany the Bishop of Miinster 
proposes to build a grand church in honor of 
the Heart of Jesus, to be dedicated June 16th, 
1900. 


....LThe Federation of Churches and Chris- 
tian Workers in this city continues to meet 
with cheering success. It has now four auxil- 
iaries officered and organized for work in the 
autumn, and one of these has conducted an 
investigation during the last four months cov- 
ering a population larger than the aggregate of 
the first two sociological inquiries. This is 
in a residence region with regard to which 
there was considerable doubt as to whether 
they would be able to secure as complete an- 
swers as in the tenement-house section. They 
were very much pleased, however, with the 
success. The report, which is soon to be 
published, will embrace about 16,000 families, 
whereas the aggregate of the first two reports 
included only 12,000. The Federation has 
assisted largely in carrying on union religious 
services during the winter, and is much inter- 
ested in assisting at the children’s playgrounds 
through the summer. One great difficulty has 
been the meeting of the-expense. The entire 
cost of the work of the Federation, exclusive of 
Sunday-schools, is somewhat less than $15 a 
day; and a schedule has been drawn up show- 
ing a fair proportion to the different Churches 
of the amount which can be expected from 
them. A total of $4,825 on an equitable basis, 
shows that the Episcopal] churches should give 
$1,220, the Presbyterians $1,030, the Metho- 
dists $805, and soon. During the past year 
the total subscriptions have been $3,176, of 
which $1,500 remain unpaid. 
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....Pundita Ramabai is very much impressed 
with the fact that there are women in America 
who are confessedly studying and adopting the 
philosophy of the Hindus. She says that she 
was born and educated in that philosophy, is 
acquainted with both its literature and its in- 
fluence, and bears witness to its degradation. 
She says that in order to study it one should go 
to India and sees its results, and learn to read 
the books in the original. The pretty transla- 
tions that are in vogue here have omitted much 
that is base and degrading which is contained 
in the original. She then goes on to speak of 
the ingratitude of American disciples of Hin- 
duism for the good things that God has done 
for them, and their failure to appreciate what 
are the blessings of their own education. 
Speaking of the Hindu philosophy, she says it 
is really the philosophy of nothingness. The 
universe is a universe of falsehood; nothing 
exists; its fruits are utter lack of sympathy, of 
compassion for the suffering and the needy, 
and its prime result is the basest cruelty and 
selfishness. But the proof of the evil‘of the 
whole system is found in the actual condition 
of things in the country, and especially the 
situation of women, whose condition, notwith- 
standing allthat has been done for them by the 
English Government and under the influence of 
the missionaries, is something terrible. 


....The tenth annual Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the United 
Presbyterian Church, held the first week in 
this month at Saratoga Springs, was notable 
fortwo reasons. For the first time the Young 
People’s Society of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church formally united with that 
of the United Presbyterian body, an event 
which itis hoped forecasts the union of the 
two denominations before verylong. Another 
fact was that the convention was held so far 
east. Hitherto it has been held nearer the 
center of the United Presbyterian body, which 
is strongest in the Central West, andthere was 
some fear last the attendance would not be as 
large as last year at Indianapolis. More than 
2,500 members, however, were present, an ad- 
vance of over 100 on ‘the enrolment of a year 
ago. Asa mark of interestin the enlarged 
constituency the Rev. J. S. Moffatt. pastor of 
the Associate Reformed Church at Chester, S. 
C., was elected president. The Convention 
throughout was a most successful one, not 
merely in the stirring addresses but in the 
tone of the meeting and in the music, a 
special song-book having been prepared. 
Under the lead of Dr. J. B. Herbert, of 
Monmouth, Ill., the singing was equal in 
grandeur of its praise services to any other 
convention. Among the speakers were Dr. H. 
L. Hastings, of Boston, on ‘‘ Humanity’s Head- 
light’; Dr. D. J. Burrell, of this city, on 
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‘* Young People’s Crusade’; Rohert E. Speer, 
on ‘‘ Missions’; Dr. R. M. Russell, of Pitts- | 
burg, on ‘‘Pauline Christianity; or, The 
Church’s Need in the Presence of Her Mission- 
ary Opportunity.” There were departmental 
conferences of Sabbath-school teachers on 
methods in society work, organization and 
methods of evangelistic work and junior work. 
The banner for the largest enrolled attendance 
went, as last year, to Monmouth (Ill.) College. 
The feature of the Convention, which seems to 
have been enjoyed more than any other, was 
the Bible study, conducted each morning by 
Dr. W. G. Moorehead, of Xenia, O., and the 
sermon, by the Rev. J. Q. A. McDowell, and 
the temperance address, bv Mr. John S. Wool- 
ley, were of the best. On Sunday the conse- 
cration service in the afternoon was followed 
by an open-air evangelistic service in Pleasure 
Grove. The closing service in the evening 
was one of peculiar power. The location of 
the next annual convention is not yet fixed. 





MISSIONS. - 
THE DOSHISHA. 


BY M. L. GORDON, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


AFFAIRS at the Doshisha have taken one 
more step forward which is worth recording. 

The commencement exercises of the College 
have just taken place; and in these, as in those 
of the Ordinary Middle School in March last, 
there was no recognition of Christianity. It 
was quite a striking fact that, whereas, in the 
cases of the Girls’ School and the School fur 
Nurses (now under the management of Dr. 
Saiki), ‘* Scripture Reading,’’ ‘‘ Prayer,” 
‘*Hymn’” and the ‘‘ Benediction’’ were regular 
items of the programs, in these college exer- 
cises there was none of these things. Instru- 
mental music, the reading of the Imperial Ed- 
ucational Rescript, and addresses by unchris- 
tian men took. the places of Christian praise, 
prayer and exhortation. 

The attendance at the annual alumni meet- 
ing was very small, only about fifty of the five 
hundred alumni being present. It hardly 
needs to be said, therefore, that, unlike previ- 
ous local and general meetings, a majority was 
favorable to the trustees. © 

President Yokoi made a glowing report, in 
which he claimed to have the approval of Mar- 
quis Ito and Count Okuma, and the promise of 
financial backing from Messrs. Shibusawa and 
Iwasoki. Speaking of the American Board’s 
demand of a return of the money spent, he said 
that it was based on a misunderstanding, and 
claimed that the school is still Christian. He 
declared, in reply to a question, that the trus- 
tees would not revive the six fundamental 
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articles. He asked a vote of the alumni on the 
question whether they should refuse the 
Board’s demand or not. Ex-professor Shimo- 
mura, who was in the chair, favored submit- 
ting this by correspondence to all the alumni, 
rather than have it voted on by the few then 
assembled. A good deal of excitement and 
disorder followed; and Mr. Shimomura anda 
dozen or so others, including most if not all of 
the Christian ministers not connected with the 
Doshisha, withdrew. The pro-Doshisha men 
who were left then had it all their own way, 
and they voted the following: 

‘“‘1, The action of the-trustees in altering the 
six (unchangeable) articles was a necessity grow- 
ing out of the changed circumstances. 

‘‘2, Their method was faulty in-that they did 
not consult the alumni. 

‘‘3, We regard the Christian principle of the 

school as unchanged.”’ 
When we remember that this action was taken 
by about thirty alumni, a large part of whom 
were connected with the Doshisha as trustees, 
teachers or present-year students, and that— 
unless Iam wrongly informed—not a single 
Christian minister not officially connected with 
the Doshisha was present, its significance be- 
comes very slight. ; 

In contrast to this is a remarkable letter, re- 
cently published over the signatures of seven 
of the leading Christians of Tokio, and even 


of all Japan. At a meeting in Tokio, in March 








last, to consider the action of the trustees, 
these brethren were made a committee to 
watch the course of events and, if necessary, 
call a second meeting. The burden of this 
letter is that no such meeting is necessary. 
They say: 

‘*Two months have elapsed since we were ap- 
pointed. In the meantime it has become perfectly 
clear that the Christian Church of Japan is 
united in regarding the action of the trustees as 
a breach of trust, an offense against morals, and 
utterly without reason—an opinion in which we 
concur. . . « Inconclusion, we would say to 
the trustees that if they still retain even a slight 
regard tor the opinion of the Christian Church of 
Japan we ask that they will please give the above 
views their careful consideration, and, ceasing to 
do violence to the wishes of the Church, they 
will deliver the Doshisha from censure; and wash 
away the stain that disfigures the fair face of 
the Church of Japan.” 

This letter is signed by President Ibuka, 
of the Meiji Gakuin (Presbyterian school); 
President Honda of the Anglo-Japanese 
College (Methodist); Mr. Tagawa (Con- 
gregationalist), editor of the Hochi Shim- 
bun; the Rev. M. Uyemura (Presbyteri- 
an), editor of the Zukuin Shimbo; Dr. S. Mo- 
toda, Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School; Captain Serata, and the well-known 
Tsuda Sen. The force of such a statement 
can hardly be overestimated. 


Kioto, Japan. 








GERMAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 





THE tollowing table of Foreign Missionary Societies in Germany is compiled from data gath- 


ered by Pastor Dohler, of Germany, for a recent number of the Ad/gemeine Missions Zeitschrift: 
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Basel Society, South India, China, "Goid 


Coast, Camerfns.......ccccvccsesecccess 1815 53 | 170 
Berlin Society (Berlin I), South Africa, 
China, Bast Africa......,..scscesseseees 1823 57 83 


Rhenish Society (Barmen), S. W. Africa, 
Cape Colony, Borneo. Sumatra, Nias, 
China, New Guinea......... esvercGeee +-| 1828 79 | 109 

No. German Soc. (Bremen), Slave Coast.. 

Gossner Society (Berlin II), North India..| 1836 19 37 

Leipzig Society, India, South Africa......| 1836 36 40 
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Woman’s Society, North India, Jesusalem.} 1842 zy Pe oe 3 6 200 45341 3,863) 25 
Hermannspurg Soc , South Africa, India..| 1849 56 56 +» | 282] 120 r08| 5,579| 61,082 65,575 
Berlin Woman’s Society, China..... geceee 1850 I I oe 3 I 98 4,195 3,882] ~ 32 
Jerusalem Society, Palestine 3 2 I 5 6 3] 350) © 12,528 8,792 
Schleswig-Holstein Society, East India...| 1877 6 12 ee 17 32 6| 360) 20,382 20,043 
New Church Roeatys IJBVE sc sncensss seeeee| 1882 9 9 ee 23 8 8| 267) 13,162 11,981 8 
Protestant Society, Japan, China.. 1884 2 5 ee 6 I 4| 200] 11,940 12,165} 28 
Evangelical Soc. (Berlin IIl), East Africa.| 1885 7 13 5 3 6} 164) 13,712 22,127 
Neudettelsau Soc., New Guinea, Queens- 
land, Australia..........seee08 Ciaeed vc -| 1886 4 9 . o oe |. 4 9°} 14,997 15,106 4 
Lo SPST ete eee 471 |_ 75x |_ 12 | 3.766 | 2,176 |_1,527173.961| $934,573 |$1,006,055| 364 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


For quite a number of years it was thought 
that terra firma had been secured in the de- 
partment of New Testament textual criticism, 
and that practically a textus recepitus satisfactory 
from a Critical point of view was the result of 
the labors of Tischendorf, Tregelles and West- 
cott and Hort. It became customary to com- 
pare the stability of conclusions in regard to 
the New Testament text with the embryonic 
attempts-made in the work of settling the read- 
ings of the Old Testament, in connection with 
which not even the matter of method had been 
agreed upon. In recent years, however, 
no feature of New Testament research, 
with the possible exception of the His- 
tory of the Canon, has so engaged the 
interested attention of specialists as has the 
New Testament text; and it can fairly be said 
that virtually a new departure in this field has 
been inaugurated or is in the process of being 
developed. The whole change hangs together 
with the renewed emphasis laid upon a group 
of manuscripts of which the famous Codex 
Beze or D of Canterbury is the chief repre- 
sentative, around which hover some others, 
all of them together presenting a text, older 
and it is thought more reliable than the Sinait- 
ico-Vaticanus group, which form the basis of 
the accepted New Testament text of the day. 
An exceedingly instructive account of the ups 
and downs of the recent discussions on this 
subject is given by Professor Bousset, of the 
University of Gottingen, inthe new theological 
journal of which he is editor, the Theologische 
Rundschau, Vol. I, No. 10, pp. 405-419. The 
peculiarities of the D readings, have al- 
ways been more or less bothersome to textual 
critics, Westcott and Hort and others ascribing 
the strong variants toa gradual corruption of the 
text. This, however, is not considered possi- 
ble in view of the vast territory over which the 
class of variants represented by this group of 
manuscripts spread. Among the Greek manu- 
scripts, indeed, this manuscript stands isolated 
and alone. But its peculiar readings agree with 
the old Vetus Latina, dating back to the time 
before Jerome and Augustine, and are found 
used by the Latin Church writers from the 
third to the eighth century in Italy, Africa. 
Gaul and Spain, and are found, too, in the fa- 
mous Syriac Gospel Codex found by Mrs. Lewis 
on Mount Sinai. All these readings together 
represent a type of text spread as early as the 
year 200 throughout the Eastern and the West- 
ern Churches, thus antedating the group of 
Greek manuscripts by two hundred years, used 
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by Tischendorf and cthers in settling their 
edition of the New Testament text. This con- 
dition of affairs results in the problem : Which 
group of manuscripts contains the original 
New Testament text? On this point the text, 
critical controversy is becoming active. The 
chief combatant on the Codex Bezz side is 
quite naturally Blass, of Halle, and his two- 
edition theory of the Acts and the third Gos- 
pel, which two editions he claims were made 
by Luke himself. Others have followed not 
only in reference to Luke’s writings, but also 
inthe case of others. The most direct op- 
ponent of Blass has been Bernhard Weiss- 
Bousset himself is of the opinion that the D 
readings actually are the oldest type of New 
Testament text generally current inthe Church 


as early as the second century and accepted as 
authoritative at the time, altho to the specific 
theory of Blass he will not agree. Recent de- 
velopments show that the settlement of the 
New Testament text is still a matter «é Jus- 
dice. 


..The Biblische Studien, edited by Profess- 
or Bardenhemer, containing only the contribu- 
tion of Roman Catholic scholars, is proving to 
be in many respects a noteworthy series of spe- 
clal Bible studies, altho true to the traditional 
tenets of the Church and appearing with the 
Imprimi permittitur of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. In Vol. III, the first 4e/¢, of more than 
I0oo pages, we have a discussion of a vexed 
and veteran problem of Jerusalem topography 
by Professor Dr. Riickert. The special title is 
‘* Die Lage des Berges Sion.’’ The question 
whether Zion is the southwestern and higher 
mount of Jerusalem, or the southeastern 
or lower mount upon which the city is situated, 
has been variously answered. For centuries 
the prevailing view has been that the more 
westerly mount, upon which the citadel is now 
found, is the Mount Zion of history, and a por- 
tion of the hill at present yet goes by that 
name. In recent decades the opinion, how- 
ever, that this honor is to be given to the op- 
posite mount, separated from it by the Tyro- 
poean valley, has prevailed to such an extent 
as almost to be unanimous. Riickert gives the 
discussion a new turn by defending with a 
goodly array of arguments the traditional 
view. His method is the historical, consisting 
largely in the examination of the use made of 
the word ‘‘ Zion’’ in both the canonical and the 
Apocryphal Old Testament books. In this dis- 
cussion he accepts as genuine the superscrip- 
tions of the Psalms and mentions some other 
literary views not in accord with modern 
critical results. A leading Protestant theolo- 
gian, Professor Oettli, of Greifswald, himself 
a good authority on Jerusalem topography, de- 
clares that Riickert’s researches will compel 
scholars to reopen the discussion of the ques- 
tion as to the identification of the biblical 
Mount Zion. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FUTURE OF THE RAILROADS. 


THERE is always a close connection be- 
tween the%prosperity of the transportation 
lines and that of the genera: business inter- 
ests of any country. Itis founded in reasor, 
for it is an economic certainty that if a man 
cannot manufacture goods to be shipped at 
a profit, he cannot afford to pay the price 
which the transporter must demand in order 
to secure a profit himself. It makes no dif- 
ference as to how itis arranged as to who 
shall pay the charges of transportation, the 
retail buyer or the manufacturer who sells 
the goods. After tracing a shipment through 
the various ramifications necessitated by the 
complex developments of modern civiliza- 
tion we will find that the ultimate question 
of possible charges is to be determined by 
the relation ofthe first producer to the final 
carrier of merchandise. If dull business 
prevails, the smaller volume of tonnage 
offering will tempt the carriers to scramble 
for trade and often \to accept contracts fdr 
transportation at rates which do not pay any 
interest on the capital invested in the trans- 
portation enterprise. In extreme cases the 
transporter carries the goods at less than the 
cost of furnishing the facilities of transporta- 
tion. In that instance, if the practice is 
continued long enough, the transporter must 
default on his obligations. We have seen 
these well-known principles often illustrated 
in desperate rate wars of railroads, ending 
in their confession of insolvency, distressing 
to mortgage creditors and to the stock- 
holders who represent the capital invested 
in the enterprise. : 

On the other hand, if there is a wide mar- 
gin of profit in production and interchange 
of any commodity, there is likely to be less 
haggling when the carrier between producer 
and consumer is, by reason of the increased 
demand for the facilities he furnishes, deter- 
mined to raise his charges. There has been 
much railing at times against the principle 
upon which railroad rates a few years ago 
were openly constructed, summed up as ‘‘all 
that the traffic will bear.” Yet, cynical as 
that expression sounds, it represents what is 


the root of all commercial exchanges. The 
principle can be carried to an objectionable 
and even unallowable extent. When that is 
done a breakdown of its successful applica- 
tion is sure to result, But it is merely put- 
ting into what we may call an epigram a rec- 
ognition of the fact that the grocer sells 
thousands of pounds of sugar ata percentage 
of profit almost infinitesimal, while he shows 
a big percentage of profit in the few hundreds 
of pounds of raisins or imported prunes 
which he may sell in the same time. All 
business charges are practically based upon 
‘‘what the traffic will bear’’—that is, upon 
the relation between the costs involved in the 
employment of capital and relative facilities 
of production and magnitude of output, sale 
and distribution. 

The rates on traffic on the railroads of the 
United States have declined steadily in recent 
years. The reduction—in percentage—has 
equaled 50 and t1oo% Inthe same period 
the proportion of taxes demanded of the 
roads by the community has enormously in- 
creased. But it isa serious question whether 
the reduction in- railway rates has not run 
beyond the necessity imposed by economic 
forces. In recent years, for example, we 
have found the railroadscutting tariff charges, 
even when they were suffering for equipment 
to carry on unexpected volume of business. 
Such a condition of affairs must be ascribed 
to fault of management. In justice to hun- 
dreds of millions of honest capital invested 
in railroad enterprises, this fault must be 
corrected. It should be corrected by the 
work of the smaller stockholders. Let them 
bring the force of complaint and influence 
upon the larger investors who, by reason of 
their position, may have greater facility of 
action. An advance of what looks, in fig- 
ures, like a mere trifle in the rate per ton 
per mile at which freight or passengers are 
carried, would make a difference in the ag- 
gregate of millions of money to stockholders 
and of an immense force in increasing the 
security of bondholders’ investments. The 
increase, too, could be accomplished without 
imposing any serious burden upon the busi- 
ness or traveling community. There is an 
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immense proportion of the gross revenues of 
every railroad devoted to the remuneration 
of wage-paid labor. Thecountry cannot be 
prosperous asa whole unless the transporta- 
tion industry shares in the prosperity. 
Thanks to the present bright business out- 
look, it is possible that the railways of the 
United States may hereafter obtain a larger 
margin of profit in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. There is a greater disposition to deal 
with the railroads as a recognized important 
part of the machinery by which the whole 
commercial world revolves smoothly on its 
axis. Malicious anti-corporation legislation 
no longer has prospect of success as a purely 
political ‘‘card.’’ The excellent crop out- 
look, the promise of general business revival 
contained inthe late important improvement 
in the ironand steel industries, the expansion 
of tradeexpected to result from the new 
colonial responsibilities which destiny has 
forced on the American people—these are 
factors opening up the prospect that better 
profits may come to the great transportation 
lines than have been realized in many years. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... The North American Trust Company 
has filed with the Secretary of the Treasury 
a bond for $250,000, and has been authorized 
to act as the fiscal agent of the United States 
Government at Santiago. 

.... The collector in the second interna] 
revenue district, which includes New York 
City, reports that the total revenue from the 
sale of war stamps for the month of July ex- 
ceeds by nearly $1,500,000 the receipts dur- 
ing the same month last year. The sale of 
revenue stamps now amounts to nearly 
$100,000 a day. 

.... News of the assignment of Edwin C. 
Burt & Co., the well-known Shoe Manufac- 
turers of 92-98 Center Street, was heard with 
great regret in business circles. Liabilities 

are estimated at about $60,000. The busi- 
ness, founded in 1860, is an old and well- 
established one, and for many years has held 
a prominent position in the shoe trade, The 
assets consist largely of machinery and ma- 
terials for the manufacture of shoes. 


.... The report of the Government’s ex- 
penditures for the last fiscal year, made 
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public lately, shows that the receipts, exclu- 
ding the Pacific Railroad items, were $405,- 
321,335; while the expenditures, including 
the Pacific Railroad items, were $443, 368,- 
582. This leaves a deficit of over $38,000,- 
000, which is largely due tothe extraordinary 
demands necessary for carrying on the war. 
A careful estimate of these expenses for the 
four months of March, April, May and June 
places it at something like $56,000,000. 


....Commenting on the end of the war 
Dun's Review says: 

‘* Prospects of peace have had a curious in- 
fluence on business contracts, not quite ex- 
plainable on common-sense grounds. Nobody 
really feared disaster or exhaustion of national 
resources, and nobody feared that anybody 
else was afraid of either. Yet orders unusual 
in number and size have been placed since 
Spain asked for peace.” ? 

In the iron and steel trade there is the most 
marked awakening, and the demand for cot- 
ton goods is fairly good, but the trade in 
wool is not so encouraging. Crop prospects 
seem toimprove. Bank clearings are slight- 
ly more than for the week previous. The 


number of business failures reported last 
week was very small. 


.... A decision of great interest to bankers 
and their customers has just been handed 
down by the Appellate Division sitting in 
Brooklyn. A cashier and bookkeeper pur- 
sued a course of successful forgery which de- 
fied what seemed to be a complete system of 
checks and examinations by his employer . 
and bythe employer’s bank in. New York. It 
is held that depositors are required only to 
exercise due diligence for detection of errors. 
Banks are responsible in case of forgeries so 
clever as to deceive an expert accountant. 


...- The trade of the United States with 
Canada is increasing rapidly, as will be seen 
from the statement that our exports in 1898 
of all the leading articles, except iron and 
steel and gold and silver, increased in ten 
months of 1898 more than $6,000,000 over 
the same period of 1897. Canada is develop- 
ing very rapidly, and has at present a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000 and a total trade of $250,- 
000,000. Ifthecommission appointed by the 
United States and Canada, looking toa closer 
connection of the business interests of the 
two countries, can succeed in developing 
reciprocity, or something very near to it, it 
will be to the interest of both countries. 





INSURANCE. 


PREVENTION AND CURE. 


ONE of the boiler inspectors employed by 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company of this 
city discovered what he deemed serious de- 
fects in a boiler’ in the pumping station of 
the waterworks in a Western city; he there- 
fore recommended that the piece be cut out 
and a patch put on. This report, made to 
the home office, was forwarded to the city 
authorities, who soon replied that they had 
since. called in an expert boilermaker, who 
pronounced the boiler entirely safe and need- 
ing no repair. The company wrote to its 
inspector, who ‘simply replied that he had 
given his opinion and adhered toit. Then 
followed a correspondence, the city authori- 
ties claiming that the person they had em- 
ployed was the more competent and the 
company holding the contrary; meanwhile 
the policy on the boiler expired, and the city 
declined to renew it, giving ‘‘incompetent 
inspections” as the reason. In order to 
make the moral most forcible, we ought to 
add that the boiler presently justified the 
company’s inspection by exploding; but 
the story is not so told. The company was 
not satisfied, and sent an inspector on. 
Perhaps he was not the same one—the story 
does not say; but he was able to convince 
the city authorities, for they made the rec- 
ommended repairs, renewed their policy, 
said they had called in another expert boiler- 


maker, who agreed with the first report, so’ 


that they apologized, and sent the condemned 
piece of sheet metal to the company’s 
office. 

An incidental moral could be drawn about 
the foolishness of attempting to argue such 
cases. We used to have occasional applica- 
tions to name the surrender value of life in- 
surance policies, but we invariably replied 
that it would be worse than useless to do so, 
because each company had its own, experts, 
for whose opinions it paid, and would show 
no regard to ours if we gave it. The Fideli- 
ty company employs inspectors. They are 
fallible, but it believes them competent and 


trusts them accordingly; hence it is an un- 
dignified waste of time for an insured party 
to argue that he has procured an expert 
opinion which is better and ought to be sub- 
stituted. If the company is deceived about 
the expertness, it will suffer the conse- 
quences; if the owner of a boiler does not 
want the policy he can let it alone. Cer- 
tainly the vendor has equal right with the 
buyer to dictate terms. 

There is also a better moral yet. The 
Fidelity Company tells the public that it ex- 
pends about $125,000 a year for inspections, 
both original and periodical. Of course, all 
this goes for prevention. It reminds us of 
the complaint of one of the daily journals— 
in Boston, if we remember rightly, some 
years ago. The editorial writer had seen 
the figures of the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection and Insurance Company, and he 
neither ‘observed the full title of the com- 
pany nor understood the meaning of its 
reported figures. What he did observe was 
the great difference between premium re- 
ceipts and loss payments, and he rose to the 
occasion; he thought he had a call to warn 
the public of the enormous ratio of profits 
obtained by an insurance monopoly. But he 
failed to observe—at least, he failed to under- 
stand—the amount paid annually for inspec- 
tion, in other words, for prevention of loss. 
The company pays for losses by boiler explo- 
sions, but pays more to make sure that boilers 
shall not explode. The parallel in other 
fields would be such underwriting work as 
should lengthen the average of human life, 
reduce the loss of property and life by fire 
and shipwreck, and make accidents much 
rarer everywhere. 

As an instance, the Hartford company, 
which is 32 years old, has long maintained a 
department for the preparation of designs 
and specifications for boilers. in the first 
quarter of 1898, this department made 141 
specifications, covering 247 boilers, and re- 
quiring 842 drawings. Usually, no charge 
at all is made to customers, and any charge 
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made in cases involving special labor is in- 
tended to cover cost only. 

As an illustration of what inspection might 
save, the story of explosion of one of the 
pair of boilers in an oil-mill is told. The 
entire east wing of a substantial four-story 
brick factory, with most of its contents, was 
destroyed; the other boiler was thrown clear 
out of its place; considerable of the remain- 
ing portions of the building had to come 
down; a freight-car was thrown into a canal, 
a neighboring grain elevator was carried 
away, and two small railroad bridges were 
thrown off their foundations and ruined. In 
the preceding year, $350 was expended on 
the boiler, and a new sheet—which was so 
thick that it overmatched and strained the 
thinner old portions—had recently been put 
on, at a cost of $120. For this $470 outlay 
in about one year a new boiler could have 
been had; the mistake of patching instead 
cost over $30,000 in destruction of property, 
altho the employés strangely escaped with 
slight injuries to three. 





THE COURSE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR. 


THE American Legion of Honor is one of 
the oldest associations for carrying on life in- 
surance by the assessment plan, having been 
founded in 1878. It is also one of the 
‘‘Fraternals,” each of its members being 
addressed officially as ‘‘comrade.’’ To this 
there is no objection, the term itself being 
beautiful; except so far as it fosters the delu- 
sion that the selfishness of human nature can 
be eliminated by joining an association which 
has much parade to make about brotherly 
love, and that the inevitable demands of 
mortality and arithmetic can somehow be 
placated. O for some method of getting 
things without paying for them! Shall we 
borrow of next year and hope that some- 
how—we cannot imagine how, but somehow 
—figs may be picked off thistles and prom- 
ises sent out wandering may never come 
home? This is such a temptingly éasy way 
that it is followed, decade after decade. But 
we never contemplate one of these associa- 
tions, with its turgid rhetoric and its long 
array of high-sounding titles, without 
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being reminded of the couplet in Gray's 
‘* Elegy”: 
‘*Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the duil, cold ear of Death?”’ 
Well, the Legion of Honor is in a struggle, 
as the rest of them are. Looking back only 
three years we find its income from members 
$2,854,089 in 1895, $2,806.452 in 1896, and 
$2,086,954last year. The decline here is not 
so very rapid, but the total assets (receipts 


‘plus amount brought over from the year pre- 


vious) were $3,512,224 at the end of 1895, 
$3,460,475 at the end of 1896, and $2,626,484 
at the end of 1897; here isa more rapid ex- 
haustion. Invested assets were $606,878 at 
the end of 1895, $541,420 at the end of 1896, 
and $546,285 at the end of 1897; cash in 
bank (included in this) shrank from $115,878 
in 1895 to $18,700 in 1896, but rallied to$25,- 
285 in 1897. Losses adjusted and due, but 
not paid, do not seem to be piling up; on the 
contrary, they show decline, and these are 
the most favorable figures found. Lossesad- 
justed and not due were reported as $132,000 
for 1896 and $156,000 for 1897; mortuary as- 
sessments due and not paid were $164,000 
for 1896 and $158,293 for 1897. The insur- 
ance account makes the worst showing: 
Amount. 
$142,901,500 
4,966,000 
136,263,000 
2,315,500 
89,885,500 
607,000 


~51 612,500 


Number. 

In force at end of 1894 
Written in 1895 

In force at end of 1895 
Written in 1896 

In force at end of 1896... 
Written in 1897 

In force at end of 1897... 


The terminations are not given here, but 
they account for the rapid decline. In, 1895 
death terminated 1,006, and 5,647 lapsed; in 
1896 death took off 971 certificates and lapse 
took 18,454; in 1897 death took 771 and 
lapse took 14,559. At the end of 1894 there 
were 56,060 certificates in force; in the three 
years only 6,662 have come in and 38,660 
have gone out by lapse. This decay, of 
course, has only one explanation and can 
have only one ending. As the original mis- 
take begins to be apparent and assessments 


are increased, even insufficiently to meet 
growing mortality demands, loss of confi- 
dence set in; and this is fatal. The increase 
in assessments soon yields decreased returns, 
and the gap widens between financial need 
and financial ability. The case is one of 
mortification in the living body. 
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PEBBLES. 


....HA! HA!—TZagleigh: ‘Why isn’t a nautical 
mile the same as an ordinary mile?” Wagleigh: 
** Because it is knot.”’—Zife. 


...,.Brown: “Isn't millennium-a Latin word ?”’ 
Smith: “Yes; I think it means ‘money to burn,’ 
or something like that.’’—Puck. 


-,--A West Union young lady married a West 
Union young man simply to add him to her col- 
lection of spoons.— West Union, Iowa, Gazette. 


....Pruyn: “Have you heard that horrible 
story about old Stiffe being buried alive?’ Dr. 
Bolus (hastily): ‘‘ Buried alive? Impossible! 


Why, he was one of my patients.” —Brooklyn 
Lift; 


....Higgins Hall:: ‘‘Have you heard that 
empty box story?” Rustic Bridge: ‘‘ No.’ Hig- 
gins Hall: ‘It’s just as well you haven't; 
there’s nothing in it.”’—Chautaugua Assembly 
Herald. 


....[ts Meaning.—Zittle Elmer: ‘‘ Pa, what does 
‘Selah!’mean?” Professor Broadhead: ‘It is a 
good deal like the term ‘ Senatorial curtesy,’ my 
son. It sounds well, and nobody knows what it 
means.” —Exchange. 


....He gets his daughter off his hands 
And thinks his job complete; 
But soon he finds he’s got to put 
Her husband on his feet. 
—Tit-Bits. 


....“‘He,” screamed the cross-roads orator, 
‘“‘who puts his hand to the plow must not turn 
back.’’ ‘*‘ What’s he to do when he gits to the end 
of the furrer?’”’ asked the auditor in blue-green 
overalls.—Jndianapolis Journal. 


.... The floor-walker bawled affably: ‘“‘ Take 
the elevator, madame.’’ ‘Don’t get sarcastic,’’ 
protested the shop-lifter, with asperity. Thrust- 
ing a brass bedstead into her pocket, she turned 
pe a with a withering look,— Zhe Detroit Jour- 
nal, 


....Swedish Philosophy.—Sometems yo find a 
faller vat ought to lat hes viskers grow so peoples 
vill not be expose to hes face. Et es batter to-pay 
cash for a han-mae-down suit clothes as et es owe 
— man for von vates latest style.—Denver 

wmes. . 


.... The bronzed soldier looked at the package 
addressed to him with moistened eyes. ‘‘ Blessed 
angels,” he said; ‘‘ they do not forget us.’’ Then 
he carefully took off the wrappings and found a 
nail-brush, an ornamental hair-receiver, a pair of 
tidies, a small bottle of mixed pickles, a tract, a 
hand-painted pi gy 9083 and a trousers-stretch- 
er.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


.... Those Spanish names.— 
Some folks call it ‘* Santiawgo,”’ 
With the accent on the “ San”’; 
Ifa man is from Chicago 
He will talk of ‘San Jewann”’; 
Ifa girl’s from Boston, then she 
Turns the ‘‘ Jew ”’ into a “‘ Hoo.” 
And the ‘“‘ Ann’’ she makes ‘‘ Awn,’’ when she 
Gets to ‘‘ showing off’ to you. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
Let’s go at it with a will; c 
Let’s have done with all this ‘‘ Hooing ”’ 
English is our language still! 
Since we've started out to banish 
Ancient wrong and ancient hate, 
Why not change their moldy Spanish 
Names and bring them up to date? 
—Cleveland Leaaer. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send ‘‘ The Pineboro Quartette,”’ by 
Willis Boyd Allen. 


Worp-SuBTRACTIONS. 


EXAMPLE: Subtract a joke from grandeur, and 
leave a month. Answer, Ma-jest-y. 

1. Subtract an island.lost to Spain from the cus- 
tom of reclining at meals, and leave a deed. 

2. Subtract high temperature from to put intoa 
case, and leave a pronoun. 

3. Subtract everything from a pocket-book, and 
leave very damp. ‘ 

4. Subtract a bone from a Roman magistrate, 
and leave a melody. 

5. Subtract a limb from to declare, and leave a 
beverage. : 

6. Subtract a kind of deer from the sky, and 
leave to gain in contest. 

7. Subtract bodies of water from malady, and 
leave to perish. ; : 

8. Subtract slack from a splendid assemblage, 
and leave frolicsome. — ey: 

g. Subtract an insect from a room for provisions, 
and leave to inspect closely. 

1o. Subtract myself from to debase, and leave a 
college official. soe 

11. Subtract to flame froma British poet, and 
leave pigs. : 

The initials of the subtracted words will spell 
the name of a charming essayist. 

T. R. Rosinson, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole is a quotation, composed of eighty- 
seven letters, from an American poet. 

My 48, 73, 17,40, 36 is a Greek poet; my 9, 68, 85, 
13, 24, 46 is an American poetess; my 83, Fs 21,: 32, 
29, 7 5, 62, 3is the surname of a poet laureate; 
my 65, 75, 12, 34, 71s the inventor of an electric 
arc-lamp; my 31, 50. 15, 55, 80 is a Scotch novelist; 
my 61, 1, 69, % 63, 51is a Spanish teacher of sing- 
ing; my 26, 81, 19, 77, 71, 38, 58, 41, 49, 67 is an 
American poet; my 45, 86, 27 is a woman in sacred 
literature; my 42, 44, 18, 10, 59, 22 is the name 
signed to some famous books; my 47, 39, 76, 55, 70 
is the name of a Shakespearean critic and author; 
my 6, 43, 66, 37, oe 23, 82, 33, 2 is a famous invent- 
or; my 25, 16, 4, 8, 52, 79 is an American poet; my 
64, 60, 28, 11, 87, 53 is an Arctic explorer; ed 20, 54 
is a preposition; my 35, 74. 84, 72, 30, 49, 28 is the 
name of the author of the quotation on which 
this puzzle is based. M. B. C. 


CHARADE. 


My one and two, in childhood’s time, 
Oft led me, with his hand in mine, 
Across my ¢hird, where flowers grew, 
Fed by the sunshine and the dew. 


My whole is dear to all mankind; 
Tho wandering far, ’tis still in mind; 
And visions ot its hills and streams 
Come with its memories in dreams. 

E. T. WING. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 4ru. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SuPERLATIVES.—‘‘ The grandest of man- 
kind.’’ 1, Troilus; 2, Helena; 3, Edgar; 4, Goneril; 5, Re- 
gan; 6, Antonio; 7, Nestor; 8, Dumain; 9, Edmund; -1o, 
Shylock; 11, Timon; 12, Olivia; 13, Ferdinand; 14, Marina; 
15, Anne; 16, Nym; 17, Katharine; 18, Imogen; 19, North- 
umberland; 20, emona. 

Dovste Acrostic.—Primals, Speedwell; finals, Mayflow- 
er. 1, Salem; 2, Philadelphia; 3, Early; 4, elf; 5, Daniel 
(Boone); 6, Waterloo; 7, Eutaw; 8, Lafayette; 9, Liberator. 
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PERSONALS. 


ADMIRAL KIRKLAND; the ranking officer of 
the United States Navy, died at Mare Island 
Navy-Yard, San Francisco, last week. He was 
born in North Carolina in 1836, and appointed 
to the navy in 1850. During the greater part 
of the war, as lieutenant-commander he was 
on the China Station and in the East Indies, 
but was recalied and served in the attack on 
Mobile. Since then he has béen attached to 
the Norfolk and Brooklyn navy-yards, and 
more recently to Mare Island. He was com- 
missioned commodore in 1893 and rear-admiral 
in 1894, and put in command of the European 
Station. His recall from that command was in 
consequence of his letter of congratulation to 
President Faure on bis election, and his com- 
ments upon the character of American mission- 
ariesin the Levant. 


...-Isaac H. Bromley, for so many years 
well known in connection with the press of this 
city, died at Norwich, Conn., last week. He 
had been in poor health for several years and 
was at thetime in the hospital. Mr. Bromley 
was a member of the well-known class of 1853 
of Yale, altho he did not graduate with it, and 
maintained his cordial personal relations with 
that class. He served as captain of a Con- 
necticut regiment in the war and was clerk of 
the Connecticut House of Representatives and 
ofthe State Senate. His journalistic life in- 
cluded connection with a Norwich paper, the 
Hartford Evening Post, the New York Sun, The 
New York Times, but more especially with Zhe 
Neu York Tribune.. His active service as an 
editor of the last paper ceased only a few 
months ago. Mr. Bromley was especially 
known for his wit and humor, and he-was 
one of the most popular speakers at the Yale 
alumni gatherings. 


....For some time there has been in course 
of preparation within the walls of the Kremlin 
in Moscow a monument to the memory of Czar 
Alexander II, the Liberator, to which special 
interest attaches from-.the fact that it is the 
first time that any statue ‘has been set up with- 
in the walls of that venerated citadel. It was 
designed by Joukovsky, a Russian painter, 
and 1s about sixteen feet high. It is to be 
placed in a dome-shaped building which rises 
to an elevation of over one hundred feet from 
a bastion that stands at the same hight above 
the river. The material is red Finland granite, 
and the columns are richly decorated, while in- 
side the structure is lined with Venetian mo- 
saics and the walls and roofs are adorned with 
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mosaic portraits of all the sovereigns from St. 
Vladimir to Nicholas I. The unveiling’ cere- 
monies will be very elaborate, the entire Im- 
perial family and court being present, and 
representatives of all classes from every: part 
of the country being invited. 


....-A Belgian paper tells a curious story, 
which is perhaps authentic, of Archbishop 
Temple, of Canterbury. He wished, some time 
ago, to make improvements in his palace at 
Lambeth, including the decoration of his re- 
ception-hall. He asked an architect to submit 
to him designs for this work. This artist was 
one of the most distinguished in London. He 
presented his. plans, which were greatly ad- 
mired. Some time afterward the Archbishop 
asked the architect what was due him for his 
designs. ‘‘One hundred and_ twenty-five 
pounds, my lord,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ One 
hundred and twenty-five pounds!” protested 
Dr. Temple. ‘‘ You certainly have not consid- 
ered that many of my clergy do not get as 
much as that ina year.’’ ‘* Pardon me,”’ re- 
plied the architect, seriously; ‘‘ all my associ- 
ates will tell you that in my profession I count 
as an archbishop.’’ ‘‘Indeed,’’ replied the 


Archbishop; ‘‘ one cannot pay you too much.” 
And he signed the.check. 


....George N. Curzon, the new Viceroy of 
India, is the youngest man who has ever been 
appointed to so high a position, and is also the 
first commoner made viceroy. He is only 
thirty-nine years old, but has already made for 
himself a high reputation for his intimate 
knowledge of Asiatic matters. He has travel- 
ed extensively throughout the whole of Cen- 
tral Asia, and his book, ‘‘ Problems of the Far 
East,’’ is one of the authorities on that conti- 
nent. His first political life was as private 
secretary of the Marquis of Salisbury in 1885. 
He was Under-Secretary of State for India in 
1891-92, and has represented South Derbyshire 
in Parliament. Americans are especially in- 
terested in him from the fact that in 1895 he 
was married at Washington to Miss Mary Lei- 
ter, the daughter of L. C. Leiter, of Chicago. 
The new appointment will make her not only 
the leader of society in India but she will per- 
form regal functions, receiving princes, and by 
right of sex entering homes barred to the malé 
representatives of the Empress. The general 
comment upon the appointment in England is 
that it surpasses in interest, any similar ap- 
pointment for many years. It is also interest- 
ing to note that they expect Mrs. Curzon to 
succeed simply because she is an American. 
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Nervous People 


Are great sufferers,and they deserve sympathy 
rather thancénsure. Their blood is poor and thin, 
and their nerves are consequently weak. Such 
people find relief and cure. in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
because it purifies and enriches the blood, and gives 
it power to feed, strengthen and sustain the nerves. 
If you are nervous and cannot sleep, take Hood’s 
and realize its nerve-strengthening power. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $s. 





Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 


LYMYER 


CHURCH 
BErI:s. i 2 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0, 





25 cents, 
















._ NEWSPAPER and 
| MAGAZINE BASKET. 


Length, 26 inches. Width, 16 inches. 
Height, 30 inches. Trays, 5 inches deep. 
; Finished in Gold Bronze. Price, $5.00. 

*® Delivered Freein U. 8. A. on oe of 
= price, or sent C. 0. D. on approva: 


CRANE BROS., Li enoid “Mfrs, 


Send for Catalogue of Linenoid seamless 
outing goods. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art now ip 
business ($1 each). 


ROCKWOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 












USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
















FINANCIAL. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 
and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 
New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented ey 
James H. CHapman, 421 Chestnut St 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 











SELECT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


NETTING FROM 


4 to 6%. 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
57 Broadway, New York. 










THeLAKE SHORE 


'& MICHIGANSOUTHERN RY. 


eae 


A handsome book, with interesting notes 
about the cities, towns, lakes, rivers, and 
scenes witnessed in the flight of these 
svlendid trains, covering practically every 
moment of their time, sent free by 
A. J. Smrru, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent 
Cieveland. Ohio. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 

Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 

Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 


High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


delivery. 
NASSAU and PINE STS, N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON 


UNITED STATES 


3% BONDS 
Bought and Sold. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


1 BROAD BST............cecceeeeeeees ‘NEW YORK. 
40 WATER BST...........5...cceeceeeeeeeeee BOSTON. 


United States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and 
Benevolent Institutions, and individuals will find this Company a 
convenient depository for money 
JouN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Ww. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 








SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIs J AMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 


JOHN HAaRSEN KHOADES, Grorgk F. VIETOR, 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Wm. WALDORF ASTOR 
Joan CrosBy Brown, JAMES STILLMAN, 
EDWARD CoopPER, JOHN CLAFLIN, 


W. Bayarp CUTTING, 
CHARLEs 8S. SMITH, 
Wm. RocKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
WILLiaM H. Macy, JR., 





D. O. MILLs, 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 





EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT FISH, Vice 
President; RICHARD’ DELAFIELD, Vice-President: GEO.. 8. 
HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


0 rae Serer 82.000 
Surplus........ccccccescscssssesees $:090;000 
Extension Safety Vaults for the Convenience of 
Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. a Ed- 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richa: Deia- 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1898 





BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN: 


Assets...-..-----+-+-++- otiee $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages under Supervision Banking Departments of 
Connecticut, New York and Maine. Amount of issue limit- 
ed by Law. CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE 
BONDS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
Wa, S59 Wall Rtreat, New Vork. 
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INSURANCE. 





1851 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 





HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1898............... $20,342,647 01 
PRE LC 21 3 nO TG B82 854 09 
SURPLUS... 2.  L758!292 92 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Liberal Dividends to Policy-holders 


Are the markof true success in a Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Dividends are merely the excess of premium pay- 
ments, at interest, above what is found necessary in 
practice to carry the insurance. They are the Policy- 
holders’ rightful return. Liberal dividends indicate 
careful and vigorous Management, a Low Death Rate, a 
High Interest Earning, Safest Investments and careful 
Economy in Expenses. The Company which equals, if 
not surpasses all others in Dividends to Policy-holders, is 
THE UNION CENTRAL. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


THE DEADLY TROLLEY 


is now an established institution everywhere 
throughout the country.and is an added menace 
to human life. Let us recognize the fact and 
ask the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
pany, of New York, to send their literature, giv- 
ing the most desirable forms of policies at favor- 
able premium rates, without restrictions as to 











field, Francis R. Apple on, John Jacoh Astor, George 8. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor. Hermann Oelrichs. 


travel and residence. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nrw YorE, January 21st, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following statement of its affairs on the 3ist of 
December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1897, to 
81st December, 1897 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1897 1,047,955 31 


Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1897, to Sist 
December, 1897... ....ccccccoccccecsccseccvesccce sweneee 


Losses paid during the same period..... $1,425,630 20 


Returns of Premiums and 
Expenses 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: City 
Bank and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 


1,157,000 00 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next. The diminished 
income yielded on in vestments in recent yeara may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will be redeem- 
ed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. , 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 1897, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JOHN D. HEWLETT 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
MES LOW 
RI 
RG 
RG 
N 






































RELT FRAZAR. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, PAUL L. THEBAUD 
RACE GRAi, CHRISTIN pz THOMSEN 

N H GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
; WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


4. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., New York. 


THE Government makes a profit out of the New 
York Post-Office; but you could not afford to de- 
liver your own letters. < 

We can insure you against loss by fire, light- 
ning and tornado, and out of the many transac- 
tions we have in a year make a small profit. You 
cannot afford to carry your own insurance any 
more than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are issued under 
the ‘‘Safety Fund Law” and are ‘‘ Conflagration 


$1,000,000 
8,582,207 
4,464,212 
4,117,995 


ssets, . 
Liabilities, - . - 
Surplus to policy-holders, 


OFFICERS: 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


S, Vice-President. 
EDWARD. LANSING, Secretary. 
£! L. BALLARD, 


3 Ass’t Secretaries. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialio Building, Chicago. Gxzo. 
. 

ON DEPARTMENT. Continental BuiJding, Court and 

Montague Streets. C. H. DuToHER. Sec’y. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


1898. NATIONAL — 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January rst, 1898. 



































JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILL MAN, Assistant Secretarv. 


New England [lutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - = - $26,939,135. 99 


LIABILITIES = = « = = 24,811,707 55 
j . $2,127,428 44 





u 
. Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application te 
the Company’s Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F, TRULL, Secretary. 


WM B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y, 
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Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT; President. 
A Life.Insurance Coingainyeapecihtly adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 


tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 


amount of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 


specially provides for practical wants. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


$13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
Highty-Righth Annual Statement. 
‘Cash capital 
Surplus over all ~ ge Sg bp ithos tdiekeh oonese sacmecees .» 542,301 65 


TotalA eostse Jan, 1 8$2.675.520 22 
THOMAS H. WONTGO MER Y, President. 





ASSETS 














1850 


THE UNITED. STATES. 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
AU Policies now issued by this Company tai 
the following clauses: 2 


** After one year fromthe dateo, 
of ne Company under this po 





tssue, the he tg bittoy 
sha be dis- 


GEORGE He 
































RTHUR C 

SOHN P 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEOG. WILLIAMS . Chem. Nat. Bank 

JOH TUCKER. .. 

E. H. SPERKING JE 

JAMES R. PLUM 





J. Ti. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
P. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





It costs you 
nothing —~ 


To learn what offer we can make you. 


NEW MUTUAL INVESTMENT 


The 


LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


surpasses anything in the market. 


Get a fac simile policy showing 


AT YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP_INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 
insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of lapse. 











You will find it to your interest. to do this at once. 





A. A. MOSHER, EasTERN MANAGER 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT c 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 





